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NOTES 
Tue Queen will arrive at Windsor on the 26th, but will 
remain there only three weeks before proceeding to 
Osborne. During this period several members of the 
Royal Family and distinguished diplomatists will be 
entertained at the Castle to meet the Cesarewitch and 
the Grand Duke d’Este, the heir to the Austrian throne. 
The Emperor and Empress of Germany are expected at 

Cowes in the first week of August. 


Tur Prince and Princess of Wales went to Aldershot on 
Wednesday and took with them the young Crown Prince 
of Denmark, who is still their guest at Marlborough 
House, and will remain probably over Goodwood. 


DurinG his visit to this country the Khedive will be 
lodged at Buckingham Palace, where the Belgian suite of 
rooms has been prepared for his reception. 


NorwiTusTANDING that the Court season will be drawing 
to a close the Queen desires that the Cesarewitch’s visit 
shall be attended with as much state as possible. Her 
Majesty has therefore commanded the postponement of 
the two State balls which are held usually during the 
third week of this month, to dates when His Royal High- 
ness can be present. A fifth Levée will also be held at 
St. James’s Palace by the Prince of Wales on the 29th 
inst., which it is expected that both the Cesarewitch and 
the Grand Duke d’Este will attend. 





Tue Princess Maria and her husband, Prince Ferdinand 
of Roumania, have left Clarence House for Darmstadt, 
but the Cesarewitch and the Grand Duke and Duchess of 
Hesse are expected next week on a short visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Coburg. 

Our French Correspondent (whose views we print on 
the principle enunciated by Robert Burns) writes: ‘ Public 
opinion, as distinct from newspaper opinion, on this side 
of the Channel, with regard to the Congo Question is 
expectant but on the whole impassive. There is a wide- 
spread conviction amongst us—je conslale, je n'apprécie 
pas—that France has a legitimate grievance, and that 
England will be guided in its action by the promptings of 
a bad conscience. Rightly or wrongly the feeling is general 
that the Foreign Office may bark, but will with difficulty 
be induced to bite. The attitude of M. Hanotaux is 
complacently approved. He is credited with une belle 
crdnerie. And on occasion the pleasures of diplomatic 
impertinence are sweet to the patriots of every nation. 


‘In reality too little is known of the considerations 
upon which the Congo imbroglio turns for it to be popular 
without adventitious attractions that are wanting at 
present. Not one man in a hundred thousand is sufli- 
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ciently acquainted with the points at issue to discuss them 
with the least semblance of authority. It is hard to wax 
enthusiastic over treaties of which no one knows the 
terms, moot questions of international law, and outlandish 
places with unpronounceable names. The only course 
open to the average ignoramus is to believe that his 
country is in the right, and to abide steadfastly by that 
consoling faith. There is no such lack of seemingly 
intelligible subjects with which to concern himself, that 
the amateur politician need vex his soul with the problems 
of equatorial geography. 





‘ Tuere are symptoms that the situation which has arisen 
in Morocco will altogether divert attention from the 
Anglo-Belgian agreement. The despatch of a gunboat or 
two and a few companies of the Foreign Legion is as 
nothing compared with the sending to Tangiers of a couple 
of first-class ironclads and a brace of cruisers. The prompti- 
tude with which this precautionary measure has been 
taken has created in France a feeling of pleased surprise. 
Our authorities have long been innocent of such energy. 
At the same time there is some anxiety among the cool- 
headed as to how it will all end. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that M. Hanotaux is the heaven-born statesman 
he may be for aught that is known to the contrary, for 
beyond question it lies with him to avert or to make an 
immensity of mischief. He is known to be an admirer of 
Richelieu. It may go hard with the peace of Europe if 
he prove an ass in lion’s clothing. Be it understood that 
I do not suggest he is anything of the kind. 





‘Ir is a curious though of course fortuitous coincidence 
that the Senate should have decided in favour of an annual 
national féte day in honour of Joan of Are at a moment 
when Anglophobia is threatening to become the passion 
of the hour. The determination is the dénoument of an 
entertaining political comedy. The Church was first in 
the field to revive the memory of the Maid of Orleans , 
the State, loth to accept a heroine under clerical patron- 
age, looked askance for a while at the movement. But an 
opportunity for amiable, patriotic demonstration is not to 
be neglected lightly. M. Joseph Fabre has succeeded in 
convincing the Republicans that by no stretch of imagina- 
tion can the cult of Joanof Are be regarded as a danger 
to la société laique. It is now on record that Short is the 
friend as well as Codlin, and all is for the best. 





‘Tue feeling is growing in force that the system of Par 
liamentary “‘interpellations” will have to be modified unless 
the Chamber is to abandon all pretence at legislation. 
Under the Empire the interpellation was a necessary be- 
cause the only weapon in the hands of the Opposition. 
At present the right of posing insidious questions has de- 
generated into a method of self-advertisement for political 
Jacks-in-the-box. During the four months of its ex- 
istence the Casimir-Perier Cabinet had to face no less than 
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eleven interpellations. Government under such conditions 
is a derision. A wit has suggested that the nuisance might 
be stopped by mulcting the authors of rejected interpel- 
lations in a sum equivalent to the salaries of the deputies 
for the time wasted in discussing them. In the mean- 
time a measure was actually passed by the Chamber on 
Saturday au yrand chatrissement des populations. 


‘Tuar the reform of our parliamentary procedure is in 
the air, if not imminent, was proved by Thursday’s debate 
on the membership of committees and on the abolition of 
voting by procuration. The result of the discussion was 
practically to maintain the s/atus quo. The Chamber went 
near to admitting that abuses exist, but decided to cling 
to them with all the affection of a private individual for 
his bad habits. Convenience at any price is its motto for 
the moment. Signs are not wanting that this attitude 
will have to be abandoned. The constituencies are get- 
ting tired of a Chamber that promises to reform every 
institution itself excepted, and in fact can reform nothing 
until it has itself been swept and garnished. 





‘Tue Moderates are already beginning to regret their 
precipitancy in installing M. Casimir-Perier in the 
presidential chair. Deprived of his leadership, they are 
much in the position of sheep without a shepherd, Yet 
their need of a guiding genius is greater than ever, now 
that it is clear that M. Dupuy has renounced the esprit 
nouveau and all its works. The new Premier is revealing 
himself an Opportunist of the purest water. It is to be 
hoped that in his quest of honour abroad and peace at 
home, he will not be led to kick against the pricks. A 
little glory never yet came amiss to his compatriots, but 
the day is past when they were prepared to pay an exces- 
sive price for the luxury.’ 


Our German correspondent writes: ‘If it were a cus- 
tom to give a name to each of the fifty-two weeks of the 
year, we should call the last week the week of the Royal 
Dragoons. Never has a military mission had a heartier 
welcome than the officers of the regiment whose new 
chief in command is the Emperor of Germany. His 
Majesty has done everything in his power to make the 
officers of his regiment enjoy their sojourn in Berlin. 
Military arrangements alternated with Court festivities, 
and the Emperor did not miss any occasion to express his 
great respect for his royal grandmother, as well as to 
show how proud he was of the honour bestowed upon 
him. At luncheon in the barracks of the First ‘Garde 
Dragoner Regiment,’ of whom Her Majesty The Queen is 
chief, he insisted that the first toast should be given to 
Her Majesty, considering himself a guest of the royal 
chief of this regiment. 





‘Ar one of the Court Concerts, which the British guests 
of the Emperor attended, the latter ordered the performance 
of one of his own compositions, ‘Song to Aegir.” Aegir 
is in northern Anthology the god of the seas, and the 
poem, whose author is Count Eulenburg, the new Aiw- 
bassador at Vienna, begins with the words: “O Aegir, 
lord of the floods, to whom bow nymph and nixie.” The 
admirably-trained cathedral choir, instituted by Frederick 
William IV. for the promotion of sacred music, executed 
this song so admirably that the Emperor conferred upon 
the conductor, Professor Albert Becker, his order of 
Hohenzollern. 


‘Tur English officers cannot doubt the sincerity of the 
congratulations which were offered to them by their com- 
rades as well as by the Emperor himself, who is the most 
open-hearted of men. Nor was the brightness of the 
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reception darkened for one moment by the Congo ques- 
tion, which was highly exaggerated by the German 
colonial papers. The equanimity of the Emperor, who takes 
a notorious interest in colonial affairs, is the best guaran- 
tee that the German authorities know how to discern 
between the noisy puffing of French politicians and the 
real importance of the affair. The Bismarck press has 
not missed the opportunity of giving vent to its hatred 
against England, but it was reasonable enough to warn 
Germany from snatching the chestnuts from the fire for 
her hereditary enemy. It is, however, questionable 
whether it was very polite to utter so loudly the satis- 
faction at the blow which England in their opinion has 
received from France at a moment when the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s son was the guest of England.’ 


Tue Radical journals in this country are proclaiming, with 
much flourish of trumpets, ‘ the great victory of the Liberal 
party in Hungary,’ ; but it is difficult to see how they can 
logically label Dr. Wekerle’s return to power by that 
name, unless they mean a ‘ moral victory, which is Par- 
liamentary jargon for a defeat. The point on which stress 
is laid in this connection is the reappointment of M. 
But 


the Sovereign only gave way on this point after satisfac- 


Szilagyi, after the Sovereign’s refusal to accept him. 


tory explanation and apology had been made by the 
Radical party for their menaces to the Crown during the 
crisis, and these were the only objections to M. Szilagyi. 
Moreover, Dr. Wekerle now professes himself satisfied 
with the Sovereign’s former declaration of the desire for 
the passage of the Bill, and does not persist in demanding 
the promise of a creation of Magnates ad hoc, or any other 
guarantees, and these were precisely the points which 
originally prompted the crisis. Seeing, then, that the 
Sovereign has virtually won all along the line of this petty 
crisis, it only remains for us to hope that, if there are to be 
many more ‘ Liberal triumphs’ in the world, they may be 
of no more serious or dangerous character than that which 
has just taken place at Budapest. 


We are afraid that Prince Ferdinand is treating his 
fallen tyrant with overmuch consideration. ‘There is no 
disguising the fact that M. Stambulov means mischief ; 
nor is he the kind of person to be conciliated by kind- 
ness: rather would he consider it evidence of weakness 
and in consequence hasten on any conspiracies he was 
meditating. It is idle to talk of his services to Bulgaria, 
If any such were rendered they were merely incidents in 
his struggle for personal advancement. His _patriotisin 
has been of the kind which is not satisfied with being 
its own reward, and he has taken good care to feather his 
own nest warmly in the process of the ‘making of 
The keeping with the 
chivalry and generosity of Prince Ierdinand’s character. 
But, did he cherish a proper regard for his own safety, 


dulgaria.’ rescript was in 


and were it in his power to mete out to M. Stambulov a 
portion of his real deserts, the Prince would treat him to 
compliments very different from those he has done so 
little to deserve. 


Tir Dake of Devonshire will be the first to acknowledge 
and protest that the expenditure on the family estates of 
which he spoke on Wednesday is not of an exceptional 
character, but merely shows that he is a typical landowner 
Let Radicals who doubt this statement read the evidence 
given before Lord Carrington’s Commission in relation to 
the estates of Lord Penrhyn, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Lord Boston, Lord Mostyn, Colonel Wynne Finch, Mr. 
Nanney, Lord Harlech, Lord Ancaster, Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, and others in North Wales, or the South Welsh 
estates of the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Dunraven, Lord 
Bute, Lord Tredegar, Lord Llangattock, Sir Joseph Bailey, 
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Sir Charles Philipps, Mr. Lort Phillips, Lord Lisburne, 
and a score or more of great estates besides. 


Notuinc, however, can be more clear than that this 
scale of expenditure is impossible under the conditions 
laid down by that eminent financier, Sir William Harcourt, 
nor need there be a moment's hesitation in saying that of 
all persons whom the Budget will affect, none will suffer 
so seriously, and none can less afford to suffer, than the 
farmers on large estates. For them this precious Govern- 
ment will do nothing ; against them it is doing all that 
perverse ingenuity can devise, and this fact, above all 
others, is one which must be brought home to the counties 
with a view to the formation of a real country party. 


Mr. Camppect Bannerman is not a fanatical opponent of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts; neither are we fanatical 
supporters of them; but, if the opinions on either side of 
the question whether free trade in contagious disease does 
or does not conduce to its extension are to be placed in 
the balance, it is pretty plain that the military and naval 
experts who know are of greater weight than Mr. W. H. 
Caine and Mr. Joseph Havelock Wilson who do not 
know what actually happens. It will take something 
more than sentimentalism or the brusque assertion of the 
genial ruffian to convince us that the existence of conta- 
gious disease is not a primd facie reason for isolating con- 
tagion. The real ground for the opposition to the Acts is 
a belief in the dignity of humanity in its most degraded 
condition, concerning the value of which belief we express 
no opinion. 


One point of great interest was omitted in the dis- 
cussion of the Army Estimates. It may not be known 
generally but it is the fact that both officers and men in 
the army are indignant that the annual manceuvres should 
involve them in personal expense. The private soldier 
is sent out to mancuvres just before the issue of 
clothing, and many a garment or pair of ammunition 
boots which would have held out till the time of issue is 
condemned as unfit for manceuvres, and must be renewed 
at the soldier's own expense: the average loss to the 
soldier under this head may be taken at six weeks’ pay. 
Officers on manceuvres are not provided with the common 
necessaries of campaigning life, the result being that 
they provide at their own expense more than they need 
and more than they ought to be permitted to enjoy. So 
keen is the ardour of the officers of the day that they 
would not grumble if they were limited to even Spartan 
accommodation provided, as it ought to be, by the State. 
But it is idle to expect the House of Commons to look 
to these matters, since they are its special business, and 
the House of Commons, like the County Council, is never 
happy unless it is neglecting its own affairs. 





Wiarever the present result of Mr, Asquith’s inter- 
ference in the Cab Strike is—and at the moment of 
writing there is room for two opinions since both sides 
are complaining—there is no doubt that calm men must 
regret his intervention, The question at issue was simply 
how much one set of men would give and another set 
would take for the hire of cabs by the day. That we hold 
to be no more an affair of State than the price which 
we pay to the esteemed and artistic printers of the N. O. 
To speak bluntly we think the cab-masters were great 
fools to go before Mr, Asquith at all, and the spectacle of 
the two parties wrangling before that arbitrary mediator 
was about equal in point of dignity to that of two school- 
boys who, failing to settle a quarrel, go and tell tales of 
one another to the Headmaster. 
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Tne removal of the aged Bishop of Bath and Wells 
leaves Dr. Ryle and Dr. Perowne as the sole episcopal 
representatives of the once vigorous but now rapidly 
expiring school of militant Evangelicals. Lord Arthur 
Hervey has been described in some quarters as a ‘ moderate 
High Churchman of the old school.’ As a matter of fact, 
he was a Low Churchman of a very uncompromising type, 
and would have found himself very much more at home at 
a meeting of the Church Association—so-called—than 
among the active spirits of the English Church Union, 
Though personally reconciled of late to his old opponent 
Archdeacon Denison, he never ceased to deplore what he 
conceived to be the doctrines professed by the most 
enlightened of modern Churchmen. He was a good 
scholar, a bad theologian, a courteous controversialist, and 
a conscientious prelate of a soon-to-be obsolete type. 





Tue three important recitals of the week were given by 
Joseph Hofmann, Leonard Borwick and Madame Menter. 
If it were possible or desirable to equip an ideal pianist 
there would be no hesitation in furnishing him with 
Hofmann’s Beethoven. The clear austerity and massive 
touch which characterise Hofmann’s playing is never 
shown to greater advantage than in his interpretations of 
the severely grand works of the Northern composer. In 
Chopin the exalted style is tiresome, and Leonard Borwick, 
who cannot touch Hofmann in some points, was far more 
successful in the Funeral March sonata on Tuesday than 
the younger pianist had been the day before, giving the 
full effect of its poetry and mournful rhythm. In 
Schumann's Fantaisiestiicke, and charming transcription of 
Paganini’s E major Study, Mr. Borwick was heard at his 
best. Madame Sophie Menter’s style is often finicking to 
tameness, and she robbed the Schumann Romance in D 
minor of all its poetry. Cleverness, intelligence, and 
perfection of craftsmanship are unfortunately compatible 
with dulness. 


AwoncG the announcements of Messrs, Longmans for the 
autumnal publishing season are a new excursion by the 
Hon. G. N. Curzon into 7he Problems of the Far East, and 
Wandering Words, by Sir EK. Arnold, being a reprint of 
The next two volumes of 
the Badminton Library will deal with Archery and Dancing, 


articles published in America. 


and among books in the press is a new volume of Dr. 
Pusey’s Life. For Mr. Macleod’s Limetallism we look with 
special interest. Messrs. Williams and Norgate inform us 
that the second volume of their Theological Translation 
Library will be vol. i. of Professor Harnack’s //istory of 
The translation has been made under the super- 
vision of Professor A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow. Messrs. 
Putnam will publish shortly the second volume of the trans- 
lation of Anatole Leroy Beaulieu’s Hmpire of the Tzars and 
Messrs. Cassell, who have issued the various 


Dogma. 


the Russians. 
numbers of Royal Academy Pictures 1894 in one handsome 
volume, claim that Mr. Traill’s Social England will be of 
great value for the new School of English Language and 
Literature at Oxford. The June number of the orth 
American Review (Heinemann) contains articles by W. H. 
Mallock, Sir E, Ashmead-Bartlett, and Sarah Grand. 
Finally we have pleasure in welcoming the Pall Mall 
Budget in a new dress which cannot fail to charm. Among 
the contributors are Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Barry 
Pain, Mr. William Archer ; and among the illustrators are 
Mr. Phil May, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, Mr. Dudley 
Hardy, and others. Stories by Mr. Stevenson and Bret 
Harte are among the promises for the future. 
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STRIKE! THEN HEAR ME! 


Ir there be rumours of war, trade ruin, and murmurings 


sinister, 
Telling of general crash, you question a Cabinet Minister 5 


Lightly he answereth back ; gaily he says it’s ridiculous ; 
Land will remain to be taxed, while landlords may go ad 


caniculos. 


Churches may totter and fall, and Irishmen practise 


atrocities, 
Still he will smile in reply and bandy his little jocosities. 


If you remark on his tone or mildly express your astonish - 
ment, 

He will reply as before, just adding a gentle admonish- 
ment. 


But ‘ put a strike in the slot,’ and wait till for weeks there 
has been a stir, 

Then when the public is ready—why, out comes your 
Cabinet Minister. 


Now you will know what he’s meant for, as strikes are 
his own speciality, 

These he can settle at once without knowledge or other 
formality. 


Better to cure than prevent is his motto, and all of us so 
may see 

What is the power of the good and the great, and the 
might of diplomacy. 


Simple the rule that will settle the fight—it has settled 
much stiffer ‘uns: 
Wait till the fighters are thoroughly tired—and then— 


split the difference. 
A, A. 


CHAOS ALIAS BUDGET 


OTHING is more natural than that the Radicals 
should be fidgeting for more closure. Neither 

is it in the least irregular that they should be discon- 
tented with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the 
rate at which the Budget advances, and with the new 
imposts on beer and spirits still to be discussed, it is 
clear that the Budget cannot be got out of hand till 
late in July ; and then if the House is to rise in August, 
and there is to be no autumn Session, what time re- 
mains for what is officially called remedial legislation, 
but would in the palace of truth be named vote cadg- 
ing? No wonder that gloomy fears begin to prevail, 
that Sir William is by no means anxious to find himself 
with a balance of the Session on hand, which he would 
be compelled—an awful task—to divide among so 
many and such hungry claimants. The case, too, is so 
eminently one for the closure. Government has brought 
in a Budget Bill—ready-made by one knows not what 
permanent official—which looked highly convenient, 
but is drafted so loosely that it nceds constant amend- 
ing, and so obscure that nobody, least of all the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, knows what it means. These 
are the very circumstances in which the closure becomes 
of inestimable value, to stop inconvenient discussion. 
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No wonder the Radicals are clamouring for the appli- 
cation of their favourite remedy, and that men of 
spirit among them are talking of moving the closure on 
their own account. 

In private conference, for the argument would not 
sound well in public, they are doubtless quoting the 
colonial protest against the death duties as clearly 
proving the necessity for stopping talk which can lead 
to no good. Government has announced its intention 
to make everything right with the colonies and we may 
expect to hear what it proposes to do. But it would 
have been so much better if the Budget had been rushed 
in two nights or so before proof had been given that 
the ‘Treasury did not know what it was about. The 
Cabinet cannot have stopped to think when it decided 
to tax property in self-governing colonies, which 
is what it undertook to do. If a colonist dies in 
England leaving property in the colonies the 
‘l'reasury here is to levy duties upon it, plus those 
which it must payin Australia or New Zealand, Canada 
or the Cape. The colonies are not asa rule tender in 
the duties they levy on property as it passes. But 
their objection does not profess to be against death 
duties, but against the levying of them on property in 
the colonies by the Imperial Parliament. They main- 
tain that this is taxation without representation, and they 
have a strong case. Sir William Harcourt has argued, 
as usual not understanding the full force of what he was 
saying, that the tax is levied not on the legatee but 
on the estate. If the estate is in the colony it follows 
that a tax is levied there by the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament alone. Now this is a flagrant 
invasion of the right of self-government, mere taxation 
without representation. No wonder the colonies are 
up in arms, and have directed their agents to expostu- 
late strongly. ‘The wrong is to be averted we are 
told, though how it is to be done remains to be 
revealed. In the meantime we may note what 
this incident in the history of the Budget proves, 
It shows that the ‘Treasury had never stopped to 
think what it was about. It ought to have been 
obvious that the colonies would feel strongly on such a 
point. Putting aside all considerations of sentiment, 
though they are very material in this case, it is not 
their interest that a man should be made unwilling to 
keep property among them as he would have been if 
Sir W. Harcourt had his full way. Nor is it their 
interest that property which remains among them 
should be reduced in value, and therefore in taxable 
capacity, for the benefit of the treasury of the mother 
country. On every ground, whether of sentiment or of 
interest, they were likely to protest, but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer never stopped to think. He took his 
budget over ready-made from the permanent official 
who had not thought either. Another moral to be 
drawn from this curious fable, which is also a story of 
fact, is the singular unfitness of this Budget Bill to be 
passed in the lump. Ministers have shown by accepting 
amendments that they had not foreseen how their 
Budget Bill would affect husbands and wives inheriting 
from one another, nor how it would act on property 
passing more than once under the same settlement. 
But these are the points which committee is especially 
qualified to clear up. Mr. Gladstone had as much in 
his mind when, in that passage which it makes the 
Radicals so angry to hear quoted, he spoke of the 
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difficulties of rearranging the death duties. His late 
followers must really be taught to have more respect 
for the authority of their adored but most inconvenient 


leader. 


LORD COLERIDGE 


HE death of the Lord Chief Justice must in itself 
always be a remarkable event. He is the most 
conspicuous public servant who holds his place independ- 
ently of the fortunes of any political party ; he shares 
with the Monarch and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the honour of filling for life an office almost as old as 
eur national history, and he can boast as they can not, 
that the importance of his position has been constantly 
increasing during the whole time of its existence. Lord 
Coleridge’s death recalls these general considerations to 
a particular degree, partly because he was expressly 
susceptible to their influence, partly because it has been 
his fate to attract more of the attention of his contem- 
poraries than was accorded to some of his predecessors. 
Lord Coleridge, like Mr. Gladstone, differed ‘n some 
measure from most of his countrymen in a willingness 
to avow motives and sentiments which other men leave 
to be inferred ; the consequence is that the public have 
for a long time considered that they knew more of Lord 
Coleridge than they did of other men equally conspicu- 
ous. In this view they are no doubt correct to a 
considerable extent. His remarkable intellectual ability 
was obvious to any one who heard his expositions of the 
art of cross-examination, his elegant and scholarly 
speeches on matters outside law or politics, or perhaps, 
above all, his private conversation. As to his other 
characteristics, it is difficult to speak with any degree 
of precision. His mind was more acute than his 
character was forcible; but intellectual ability alone 
does not place a man at the head of his profession, and 
give him for many years an almost certain reversion of 
the Lord Chief Justiceship. 

Lord Coleridge certainly started in the world with 
many honourable advantages of which he was able to 
avail himself to the full. ‘The son of a distinguished 
father, allied to other families who have made their 
way to the head of the learned professions, it was 
natural that a distinguished career at Eton and Balliol 
should lead to a fellowship at Exeter. In twenty- 
seven years’ practice at the bar he was a junior for 
fifteen, and a law officer for five years; though it is a 
curious fact, illustrative of the uncertainty of the Bar 
that at some presumably early part of the former 
period he asked for, and his father refused to give him, 
the appointment of a clerk of Assize. The cases in 
which he was concerned both as a junior and a leader 
were numerous and important: and all served to dis- 
play his wonderful powers of perceiving the value to 
his client of every point in the case, and his mastery of 
the delicate weapon of cross-examination. Nowhere was 
that unmatched skill exemplified better than in the varied 
incidents in the Tichborne trial of 1871 when his ability 
was largely instrumental in producing a result which 
now seems to have been certain ; but was then a matter 
of considerable doubt. ‘The work by which he will be 
remembered chiefly, however, was performed when as 
Attorney-General he produced that ‘ fusion of Law and 
iquity’ the final results of which are still unsettled. 
‘This is not the place to discuss law reform at length, 
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but while it is generally admitted that the Judicature 
Act failed to produce some of the benefits expected of 
it, this is to some extent rather because the expecta- 
tions were too high than because of any defect in the 
Act. ‘The world is now rather shy of sweeping reforms 
for the sake of symmetry, but it is probable that the 
wheels of Q.B.D. and Ch.D. run more smoothly than 
did those of the various tribunals of which they were 
composed. The abolition of the two minor chiefships 
is a matter of less importance, but illustrates a tendency 
of Lord Coleridge’s, exercised beneficially elsewhere, to 
diminish all expenses without measuring accurately the 
cost of the reform. 

One curious effect of the Judicature Acts tends to 
diminish the reputation which ought to attach to the 
memory of Lord Coleridge as a judge. ‘The Lord Chief 
Justice does most of his work in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, primvs inter pares, the chief of the Division, 
but having no other authority than that which each of 
his brethren enjoys. Were there no Court of Appeal, 
this would make him the chief judge in the country. 
As it is, his decision given in the Queen’s Bench is 
liable to be overruled elsewhere. ‘The consequence is 
that Lord Coleridge had not the opportunity of leaving 
the mark on the law of his country which has been 
afforded to some of his less well-known colleagues on 
the Bench, and had occasionally to submit to the 
mortification of being overruled in matters which he 
considered should have been left to his own discretion. 
Of important cases at Nisi Prius however he has tried 
a multitude; and probably no judge of his time has 
excelled him in causing certain aspects of the case to be 
set out in convincing clearness. 'They were not always 
the aspects which commended themselves to both the 
litigants; sometimes they did not commend themselves 
to the majority of his hearers: but there was no doubt 
as to the conviction present in his own mind, nor as to 
the power with which its causes were expressed. His 
judgments in Bradlaugh v. Newdegate and R. v. Dudley 
however will no doubt remain leading cases on curious 
points of law, and though personal feeling may be 
expressed too plainly in the latter, they are both 
remarkable performances. No man in fact could read 
Lord Coleridge’s more elaborate judgments or visit his 
court without at once perceiving that he was a gentle- 
man of no common dignity and charm of manner, a 
scholar and one of the ablest men of his time. The 
loss of such a man from a most conspicuous position 
will be long and sincerely regretted. 


WISDOM FROM THE LABOUR COMMISSION 


NEW persons, save the visionaries who are quite 
sure that somebody ought to make a new heaven 

and a new earth in some indefinite and undiscovered 
way, were disappointed by the Report of the majority 
of the Royal Commissioners on Labour. In fact the 
only serious reflection to which that Report gave rise 
was that, when the country was none too rich, it was a 
little extravagant to spend £50,000 or thereabouts, 
in discovering that the things which cannot be done 
are impossible and that the things which are impossible 
cannot be accomplished. But on Monday morning the 
office in Parliament Street, with the help of the Press 
Association in the character of Mrs. Gamp, was 
delivered prematurely of words of wisdom. Words 
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of wisdom, indeed, had come forth from those doors 
before, but the latest born children are notable as 
the first attempt at anything in the nature of a 
remedy for the discontent of the working classes 
which can be applied without breack of principle— 
nay, more, in the development of legitimate principle 
—and therefore with the hope of partial success in the 
long run. ‘The reference here is not to the wreath 
of nebulous words with which that least practical 
and most impracticable of politicians, Sir John Gorst, 
aims apparently to crown himself as with a garland 
of laurels. Sir John seems to desire to establish under 
a specious title Labour Courts to hear and determine 
questions arising out of existing contracts or depend- 
ing on the interpretation of trade customs. ‘The 
County Courts or, if the amount in dispute be too large 
for them, the High Court can effect this end perfectly 
wellalready. Next he would establish local boards and 
a central board for mediation in trade disputes, with 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses, and all 
the rest of it. Then, if the disputants would not 
agree, the board would have to report in some public 
way the origin and ground of the quarrel and the 
solution by which it ought to be terminated. In 
other words, the sanction would be public opinion, 
which has no legitimate concern with industrial 
disputes, for which no man of sense, who knows his 
business and is well aware that public opinion knows 
nothing about it, cares a jot or a tittle. Sir John 
Gorst’s recommendation, in short, is pure Daily 
Chroniclese, and we cannot share with him the 
opinion that it is a misfortune for him to be in a 
minority. The smaller the minority the better. 
Widely different in character is the practical sugges- 
tion made by the Duke of Devonshire and others, dis- 
sented from by a majority, how constituted we know 
not, but not unlikely to contain men of the class that 
contribute to Vox Clamantium. The valuable part of 
the report of this minority is the recommendation that 
organised bodies, that is to say Trade Unions of masters 
and men alike, should be invested with full powers of 
entering into a legal contract, and with full responsi- 
bility for the breach of such a contract when made. 
Very noteworthy are the words ‘ the extension of liberty 
to workmen and employers to acquire fuller legal per- 
sonality than that which they at present possess’; for 
that word ‘liberty’ is the keynote of the whole and its 
sound is in harmony with principle. Few persons save 
those who have followed closely the course of many 
strikes and lockouts on the spot, and those who have 
read the interminable volumes of evidence given before 
the Labour Commission—the excepted persons are 
two small and distinct groups—can have any idea how 
fatal an impediment to the settlement of disputes has 
been that 4th section of the Trade Union Act of 1871. 
Over and over again have Messrs. Burns, Mann, Tillett, 
ant all the rest of them proclaimed the criminality of 
maste>s who would not recognise the Union when ‘arf 
an hour's quiet talk round a table’ would surely settle 
the whole difficulty. But where was the use of ‘ recog- 
nising’ this Union or that when no contract made 
could be enforced against it or its members, when the 
representatives of the men who assembled round the 
table, screwed sundry concessions out of the employers 
and then went back to their clients who repudiated 
them on the spot. This is no fanciful difficulty 
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invented for the purpose of argument; it is a plain 
statement of part of the history of many strikes, the 
Railway Strike in South Wales amongst others. More- 
over, the practical certainty that such a difficulty would 
occur has deterred masters in scores of great strikes 
from discussing the issue with their men or the repre- 
sentatives of their men. Make the contracting parties 
and those whom they represent responsible, and the 
difficulty disappears. ‘The suggestion is delightfully 
simple ; the invention is one which we all ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves for not discovering before. ‘That 
is the characteristic feature of all real inventions. 

For the rest, there is no doubt that the fear of some 
such difficulty has deterred often parties who were will- 
ing to go to arbitration; but in arbitration, save in 
exceptional cases, we have no faith whatsoever. ‘The 
exceptions are the quarrels between two classes of 
workmen concerning the distribution of work between 
them. Such a case was the dispute between the ship- 
wrights and the joiners on the Tyne some years ago, 
which was referred to arbitration in fact. In that case 
the defeated class ignored the award with impunity. 
Under the Duke of Devonshire’s system they would 
have been compelled to obey, or to see their union 
ruined. But when the question is one of wages arbi- 
tration is an unscientific remedy for the simple reason 
that the arbitrator can find no firm principle upon 
which to act. Supposing, for example, that the whole 
staff of the Daily Telegraph, from the editor to the 
printer's devil, struck for more wages, and Sir E. Lawson 
was compelled to go to arbitration with them. Would 
any man venture to lay down the rates and principles 
to be followed by his arbitrator? We trow not, and for 
the simple reason that a man’s wage is, by right, as much 
as he can squeeze out of his employer ; and that scien- 
tific arbitration upon a question of wages is no more 
possible than scientific arbitration concerning the fair 
price of ‘ butter and eggs and a pound of cheese.” 


THE CONGO EMBROILMENT 


S we predicted last week, the Press has begun to 
change its tone about the Anglo-Congo Agree- 

ment. Lord Kimberley’s bargain has ceased to be 
regarded as innocuous or even laudable, and it has 
come to be looked upon as next akin to a decided 
blunder. And at least the unanimity with which the 
censure of Europe has been poured upon the Foreign 
Secretary cannot be ignored by the most self-com- 
placent of Britons. We are confronted at once by the 
‘ fullest resources’ of the French Government, that 
is, by their blank refusal to accept; by an explosion 
of wrath in the German papers of which our well- 
informed German correspondent thinks but little and 
by a possible protest on the part of the Sultan. 
M. Hanotaux was certainly premature in talking 
last week as if the three States had agreed upon a 
common line of action. But, at any rate, Germany 
and Turkey cannot be counted our friends, and they 
have obvious reasons for helping France to squeeze 
England. Against this animosity the friendship of 
Belgium is valueless, more especially as King Leopold’s 
subjects regard their Sovereign’s colonial ambitions 
with qualified approval, ‘They declare that the 
nromised reversion of the Congo States to the 
nation on his death has been gravely  pre- 
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judiced by the French rights of pre-emption ; and 
their suspicions of the whole concern have found 
expression in the refusal to subsidise the Congo Railway 
Company. Nor can we derive much consolation from 
the circumstance that most of the objections advanced 
against the Agreement are exaggerated, and many 
palpably insincere. ‘The resentment of the Germans 
against a harmless right of way may seem just as unreal 
as the passionate reverence of the French, who have 
annexed Algeria and Tunis, for the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, Their true objections are comprised 
rather in the vague feeling that Great Britain, with her 
stolid cunning, has stolen a diplomatic march upon the 
Powers that have portioned Africa. At home we have 
little belief in the foresight and ingenuity of the Foreign 
Office: would that we had. Still, there are occasions 
on which a thoughtless neglect of forms such as Lord 
Kimberley has shown produces precisely the same 
impression as the most tortuous manceuvre, more 
especially when it is supplemented by an innovation 
like that of leasing territory. What is more, the 
anomalous character of the Congo State gives French 
and German logic an advantage which it will not be 
slow to seize to our impoverishment. 

We do not imagine that the vote of credit for 
‘defensive operations’ on the French Congo, which has 
unanimously passed the Chamber and the Senate will 
be productive of serious complications immediately. 
The Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs stated on 
Tuesday that the Congo State troops had been ordered 
to avoid bloodshed ; and, though the Légion Etrangére 
contains some of the most consummate ruffians in the 
world, they will hardly be permitted to shoot down 
unresisting men. Besides, King Leopold should have 
seen from the first that no course other than submission 
lay before him. ‘The wrangle over the Mobanghi, the 
Mobomu, and other Congo tributaries is just one of 
those matters in which the weaker litigant had best 
display discretion. Thus it is all very well for diplo- 
macy to decide that a river is to form the boundary- 
line, but how, if the natives, as they will, rename the 
stream afresh every twenty or thirty miles, and it 
divides into numberless branches? In that case the 
quarrel is apt to be solved by instruments other than 
the pen, unless one of the parties surrenders at discre- 
tion, The officers of the King of the Belgians, on the 
other hand, have availed themselves of the deadlock in 
order to push forward their outposts, with the result 
that Commandant Monteil will speedily compel them 
to relurn faster than they came. ‘The proceeding 
sounds high-handed ; but, when the impudent Van der 
Kerckhoven expedition is remembered, we are by no 
means sure that it is really so. At least, such methods 
must be preferred to Lord Kimberley’s, who began by 
mildly reproaching King Leopold for his poaching 
exploits and ended by complimenting him on his efforts 
to ‘ promote the civilisation of Africa.’ 

Commandant Monteil is a strenuous person, but even 
he can scarcely enlarge a petty and restricted squabble 
into a contest for Equatoria and the Nile basin. Still 
it should be remembered that this determination to 
flatten down the Free State means that the French are 
preparing to advance eastwards, Accordingly the 
Belgian buffer may soon be assailed alike by arms and 
arguments and the British Government should, there- 
fore, remember its position without delay, Of the 
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various policies that lie before him Lord Kimberley, 
with his usual ill-fortune, seems about to embrace the 
worst. In answer to Mr. J. W. Lowther on Monday, 
Sir Edward Grey asserted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is willing to discuss with the French, not only 
the Anglo-Congo argument, but ‘ all African questions’ 
still pending. Here we have a deplorable and culpable 
looseness of phrase, because ‘all African questions’ 
might be construed to imply Egypt, though the Under- 
Secretary was obviously thinking of the head-waters of 
the Nile only. When one of the chief drawbacks to 
the Belgian deal consisted, from the first, in its tendency 
to raise the Egyptian question, we stand absolutely 
aghast at the levity which invites its revival gratui- 
tously. In any case an exchange of views would be 
extremely hazardous, if it took place before a Conference, 
as the French apparently desire. ‘To them the Congo 
means Egypt, ‘langanyika means Egypt, and, still 
more, the Upper Nile means Egypt. At best the 
discussion would turn upon false issues ; at worst we 
should be confronted by a demand for our with- 
drawal, backed by the most influential of the 
Powers concerned. Ona the whole, we would far 
rather that Lord Kimberley voluntarily gave over his 
very bad bargain, more especially as a_ strategic 
retreat seems perfectly feasible. Thus he might 
instruct Lord Dufferin to say to M. Hanotaux, ‘We 
will adopt your arguments, that the leaving of 
Kquatoria and Darfur constitutes an invasion of the 
Sultan’s rights. But they clearly apply with still 
greater force to Khartoum. We also agree to your 
contention that the Congo State cannot be allowed 
to enlarge its boundaries. You will not be surprised, 
therefore, if we proceed to bundle the Belgians out 
of Lado, and take over the place ourselves.’ Poor 
Lord Kimberley, as he composed this advice to the 
British Ambassador, would probably feel that egregious 
despatch about King Leopold’s ‘ promotion of civili- 
sation’ sticking most uncomfortably in his throat. 
But, frankly, he has brought matters to such a 
desperate pass that he need not be over-particular 
about his dignity and it is better to be inconsistent 
than to persevere in dogged fatuity. 


MOROCCO AHEAD 


FRICA is certainly keeping up her reputation for 
oh incident, and now that the eyes of Europe and 
the warships of the Powers are ‘ Morocco bound,’ the 
situation in those regions is assuming an interesting 
complexion. ‘The familiar name of Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
which has now been revived in the person of a boy of 
seventeen, was alone sufficient to attract attention and 
there is a dramatic element about recent events which 
has charms of its own. Juvenile sovereigns seem to be 
the order of the day and their actions are endowed with 
an unexpectedness, a vivacity and an enterprise which 
we do not find among their more prosaic elders. It is 
too early to attempt to prognosticate the career of the 
youth, who in spite of laws of succession, or rather by 
virtue of the erratic laws of Mohammedan succession, 
has suddenly found himself pitchforked on to one of 
the most precarious thrones in the world. He has 
several elder brothers, not to mention uncles, who can 
make out better claims than his, based as it is upon 
the late monarch’s caprice for a beautiful Circassian 
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slave who brought her influence to bear in the interests 
of her child. Female pedigree is little regarded outside 
Europe, but the fact that the mother of Abdul Aziz 
was bought for a thousand pounds and may any day be 
sold again for a fraction of that sum is not likely to 
enhance the prestige of the new ruler. The late Sultan 
was a consummate diplomatist and an intrepid warrior, 
whose magnificent simplicity imposed upon all who came 
within the sphere of his influence. But even he was never 
entirely successful in maintaining an unimpaired rule 
over the vast dominions and the various turbulent 
populations of his Empire. How then can a mere boy 
hope to accomplish what taxed the statesmanship of 
his distinguished father ? All must depend upon the 
value of the powers behind the throne. The late 
Emperor's Vizier, in alliance with the romantic Scotch- 
man Maclean, who has the control of the army he 
taught to drill, are sturdy buttresses of the throne ; 
and if they are fortunate enough to secure the collabo- 
ration of the Shereef of Wazan, they may consider 
their point gained. That astute personage, however, 
does not appear to have declared yet; and while some 
rumours allege him to favour the claims of Mohammed, 
the eldest son of the late Sovereign, others allege him 
to be at the beck of France, whose diplomacy is at 
present directed to securing Abdul Aziz on the throne 
in the interests of peace and quiet. 

With the army and the treasury to support him, 
Abdul Aziz starts with the chances of success in his 
favour. But the main dangers he has to apprehend 
are rather from without than within. If the late 
Sultan was poisoned, which seems open to .doubt, it 
was for concluding the treaty with Spain which was 
extorted from him after the Melilla campaign and it is 
certain that this and indeed any other treaty with 
European powers must excite hostility among the 
fanatical tribesmen. But the ruler of Morocco is in a 
measure situated between the devil and the deep sea 
and, should he yield to the susceptibilities of his sub- 
jects on this point, he will afford to foreign Powers the 
opportunity for interference which they have all evi- 
dently long desired. Hitherto Morocco has escaped 
the intrusion of an unsolicited civilisation at the 
expense of her independence, not so much by the 
dilatoriness of her diplomacy as by the jealousy among 
themselves of her aggressors. It is possible that some 
unexpected incident may provoke intervention, but for 
the present the Powers are so evidently anxious to avoid 
all oceasions for disturbing the peace of Europe that 
we may rely upon it that no effort will be spared to 
avoid a collision. It seems acknowledged on all hands 
that the prior claim to interference is vested in Spain, 
which has cherished a warm personal enmity with the 
Moors from time immemorial. She is specially con- 
cerned just now, owing to the first payment of the war 
indemnity being about to come due by the provisions 
of the Melilla treaty and, should an attempt be made 
by the new Sovereign to repudiate this treaty and 
indemnity in deference to the wishes of his subjects, 
the Spanish Government will certainly not be disposed 
to submit tamely, being considerably out of pocket by 
the recent war, and counting upon this money payment 
to re-establish the shaken finances of the country. 

If, however, any Power is to interfere, England may 
well lay claim to respectful audience in the matter, for 
a great part of the commerce of the west coast is in the 
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hands of our fellow countrymen, who have secured a 
kind of monopoly of sheep-farming in the district and 
may not improbably stand in need of protection. But 
our I’rench critics may set their minds at rest as to the 
existence of any intention on our part to attempt 
aggression or annexation. It cannot be repeated too 
often that we have all we want at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean in the possession of Gibraltar, and that 
our position would be in no way strengthened by 
obtaining a foothold on the other side of the Strait. 
At the same time, we must make it clear that no other 
Power can be allowed upon any pretext to establish 
itself there. ‘The position of dog-in-the-manger is one 
frequently exposed to criticism, but in this case it is 
the only one consistent with dignity and common 
sense, 


THE BLACK-DEATH AT HONG-KONG 


] I sensation-mongers want a subject for a sensation, we 
. can recommend to them the Plague at Hong-Kong. 
The suddenness and severity of this outbreak in one 
of the most prosperous of British possessions, in the 
end of the nineteenth century, are enough ‘ to fright the 
isle from its propriety. Deaths at the rate of a 100 
a day, in a population of 200,000 ; thousands of deaths 
already reported ; and an exodus going en which has 
already assumed sucn proportions that 100,000 out of 
200,000 have fled from the plague-stricken island, are 
facts which recall all the horrors of the Black Death, 
which in 1549 slaughtered at least a fifth of the 
population of Europe. It is not a consoling thought 
in view of these facts that it was precisely in China 
that the Black Death of 1549 had its origin, and 
also the Great Plague of the reign of Justinian, and 
that both these spread to the utmost corners of 
the known world. Nor is it comforting to feel that, 
while it took two years for the plague to spread from 
the Crimea to England in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, having travelled overland to the Crimea, the 
travelling of diseases, as well as other commodities, is 
now tenfold easier, and we are in direct communica- 
tion with ‘ far Cathay.’ 

From the character of the visitation there can be 
little doubt that the epidemic at Hong-kong is the true 
bubo-plague: the foulest and most destructive disease 
known to man. Neither cholera nor influenza, yellow 
fever nor small-pox is so rapid, so wide-spreading, so 
furious in its onslaught as this. It is like typhus fever 
of the worst kind, with the horrible purple blotches 
added, which made the Scotch call it the Foul Death ; 
when they prayed (in vain) in one of their border-raids 
‘St. Mungo, St. Ninian, and St. Andrew shield us 
this day and ilka day from Goddis grace and the foul 
death that Englishmen die upon.’ The Great Plague 
of London in 1665 caused a mortality of 70,000, in a 
population of under half a million; and at its height, 
which was some three months after its first outbreak, 
over 7000 people were buried in a single week. But 
in 1665 the plague had been rather endemic than 
epidemic for three hundred years. On its first appear- 
ance in 1349 it was far more destructive. Out of some 
50,000 people in London, at least 20,000 perished. The 
figures for cities are, however, largely guess-work. The 
figures in smaller communities are certain. At St. 
Albans Abbey out of some 60 monks 47 died, at 
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Meaux, in Yorkshire, out of 43, 22 died in about ten 
days. At Hickling, in Norfolk, only one canon out of 
ten survived. But perhaps the most fearful case was at 
Avignon,where 66 Carmelite friars were found lying dead 
in a single friary, no one outside having heard that the 
plague was amongst them. But that the mortality among 
ecclesiastical persons was higher than that among the 
general population is fortunately undoubted. It seemed 
to be established that the plague is a soil-poison arising 
in the first instance from ‘ cadaveric decomposition,’ or 
in plain English from the rotting of dead bodies. 

The medieval ecclesiastics, who spent the greater 
portion of their working hours in churches stuffed with 
corpses, and lived round cemeteries and close to charnel- 
houses, even when they did not, as at Kirkstall, near 
Leeds, build the walls of their business-premises, the 
chapter-house, of the coffins of their predecessors, were 
peculiarly liable to infection, and suffered accordingly. 
In Egypt and Arabia, in India and China itself, there 
have been outbreaks of plague from time to time, in- 
variably connected with overcrowding and a vicious 
system of burial, or under great catastrophes from war, 
famine, or floods, with the want of burial. The danger of 
the present outbreak is that it has manifested itself in 
a place which has for long been the subject of sanitary 
reform. According to the Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies, by Mr. Lucas, of the Colonial Office, 
the recognised authority, published in 1888, overcrowd- 
ing was rampant and fever endemic. Hong-Kong is an 
island about a quarter as large as the Isle of Wight. 
When taken from the Chinese in 1841 it had a 
population of 7500, mostly fishermen. In forty years 
its population had risen to 160,000; in the last ten 
years to upwards of 200,000. Nearly all are 
Chinese, mostly of the sort who ‘left their country 
for their country’s good.’ ‘There are only about 10,000 
whites, and the permanent residents chiefly Portuguese. 
In China proper a form of burial approaching em- 
balmment is permitted which points, in the opinion of 
Dr. Creighton, to a known danger from plague. In 
Hong-Kong, free from Chinese law and custom, burial 
has probably been careless. In 1888 ‘a new water 
supply was being provided at great cost and much 
money spent in improving the drainage and removing 
the sanitary defects of the Chinese dwelling-houses.” 
But 190,000 low-class Chinese crowded together in a 
low-lying situation in the tropics close to the mouth 
of a mighty river are not easily kept in order even 
from the police view, and from the sanitary point of 
view still less so. Itis to be feared that the plague 
has thriven in this hot-bed till it has generated a 
virus capable of spreading destruction far and wide. 
The exodus is certain to convey it to China. In 15347 
a single ship sailing from Caffa to Genoa almost 
depopulated the latter place, though not a single 
person on board had developed the disease during the 
voyage. What might be the result if it was thus 
conveyed direct from Isle of Hong-Kong to the Isle of 
Dogs? It is true we do not bury in churches or attend 
church like our ancestors; except where it is most 
dangerous, in Westminster Abbey. We profess not to 
bury in cities; but so long as the Home Secretary 
tolerates Brompton Cemetery, where hundreds of burials 
take place every month, surrounded on every side by 
an enormous population ; and allows the Jews to bury 
their dead under the very windows of the Chelsea 
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Hospital for Women, who shall say that we do not 
offer the Black Death a home and habitat, and invite 
it to stay? 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH AGRICULTURE 


HE Parliamentary debate last Monday night on 
the condition of Essex once more exhibited 
the pusillanimous despair with which all parties seem 
to view the prospects of English agriculture. Under 
these circumstances it may be useful to direct at- 
tention to the very different state of affairs prevalent 
on the other side of the Channel. Any one who 
is at the trouble of examining the figures recently 
set forth by M. Tisserand, the Director of French 
Agriculture, will find irrefutable evidence of the most 
decided French progress made simultaneously with our 
retrogression. While our corn-land is being laid 
down in grass and the grass allowed to revert into 
heath, an opposite process has been going on in 
France. The average yield of corn in the ten years 
preceding 1870 was 98,000,000 hectolitres. From 
1872 to 1880 it was 100,300,000 hectolitres, and for 
the decade following no less than 107,320,000 hecto- 
litres. ‘That is to say, during the period of twenty 
years, fifteen of which have been marked by acute 
agricultural depression, there has been an annual 
increase, in spite of the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, of 
900,000 hectolitres, representing a yearly gain of 
over 135,000,000 francs. Within the same period the 
increase on potatoes has reached 48,000,000 hecto- 
Jitres. Simultaneously with the extended growth of 
cereals the number of live stock has multiplied in a 
manner still more surprising. M. Tisserand computes 
that France produces 300,000,000 kilogrammes more 
meat than it did fifteen years ago. The effect of this 
is very apparent on the export and import returns, 
despite the vast improvement that has taken place in 
the style of living. In 1879 France imported salted 
and preserved meat to the value of 248,000,000 francs. 
But last year (1893) this had fallen to 32,500,000 
francs, and this was set off by an export of meat and 
beasts to the value of 56,530,000 francs, leaving a 
balance between export and import of 24,000,000 
francs in favour of the export. France therefore has 
not only become self-supporting as far as meat and 
beasts are concerned but offers a considerable con- 
tribution to the food of other nations. 

If we look at the English picture in detail we shall find 
points of contrast still more instructive than this com- 
parison of gross results. A well-informed correspondent 
on another page offers our readers some further light 
on that relapse of Essex which has recently excited so 
much attention. But Essex does not stand alone. 
Wherever the land is poor or difficult to work, or not 
easily accessible, the same story is told of unlet farms, 
arable land gone to waste, and general distress. In 
France, on the contrary, the reclamation of waste land 
goes on apace. ‘The ‘ landes, landes, landes’ of Arthur 
Young’s lament are being all brought under the plough, 
so that in twenty years the superficies of waste has 
been diminished by a third. In Brittany, in the 
Vendée, in Anjou, the wilds are being attacked as 
vigorously as the Gloucestershire Wolds and Wilt- 
shire Downs were during the Crimean War. The 
Dauphinois is creeping up the Alps, the swamp 
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circling Aigues-Mortes has within a decade been con- 
verted into a great vineyard. Nor is this spirit of 
enterprise exhibited in only one form. The extraor- 
dinary increase in the quantity of machinery employed 
in agriculture, the growing expenditure on artificial 
manures, and the determination to have the best strains 
of live-stock point in the same direction. M. Tisserand 
claims to have achieved another result of peculiar 
interest to us at this moment. If his statement can be 
borne out by facts, it shows that in France they have 
surmounted what in this country is rightly regarded as 
the gravest and most insurmountable difficulty connected 
with the land. His words are: ‘ I’rench agriculture to- 
day possesses a very considerable body of men, both as 
regards number and capacity, skilled workmen and 
experts, devoted to its perfectionment. Our schools 
grow fuller and fuller, everywhere people are working 
with zeal, and the spirit of science has invaded the 
farm. Young men of intelligence are devoting them- 
selves now to a country life.” In view of the deduction 
to be drawn from certain figures in the French census 
returns, we confess tu a suspicion that this view of 
M. Tisserand is more optimistic than the facts. Still, 
he must have some grounds for the statement. Yet in 
all that has been written of English agriculture recently 
nothing is more remarkable than the universal agree- 
ment that the depopulation of our villages is caused by 
the movement townwards of the strong, the young, and 
the intelligent. It constitutes the most disagreeable 
feature of the situation. 

The question naturally arises why the condition and 
prospects of French agriculture are so much brighter 
than those of English ? An obvious answer is that our 
depression is an effect of I’ree Trade; but M. Tisserand 
holds that this will not fully account for the difference. 
‘Protective laws,’ he says, ‘may help the agriculturist, 
but they will always prove insufficient if they are left 
to themselves ;” and he adds, ‘ the efficaciousness of the 
system which has for the last fifteen years been pursued 
by the Administration of Agriculture has been proved 
by the fruits it has borne and the results it has pro- 
duced. Again, he claims ‘it is through the instru- 
mentality of science that industry has been able to 
show so much progress ; it is by science that agriculture 
will be enabled to triumph over all difficulties that 
assail her.’ If we examine the practical application of 
this abstract doctrine, we find much that might be use- 
fully copied from our neighbours. Our first illustration 
js rather a matter of internal policy than science. 
‘The French Government, says M. ‘Tisserand, ‘is con- 
tinually making efforts to obtain reductions in the 
prices of transport for agricultural and horticultural 
produce. ‘To these exertions the railway authorities 
have responded so liberally that the cost of transport 
has fallen from thirty to forty per cent. within the last 
twelve years. But the greatest diminution of tariffs has 
taken place with regard to manures and fertilisers, with 
the result that a great impulse has been given to the 
demand for them. The work of teaching and superin- 
tendence is done much more effectually in France than 
in England. Our Board of Agriculture is admirable as 
far as it goes, but is notoriously crippled for want of 
funds. Over 26,000,000 fr. have been devoted to the 
encouragement of agriculture during the current year, 
and our Legislature might learn many lessons from 

the manner in which the sum is expended. 
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CITY NOTES 

HERE were rumours of trouble at the Stock Exchange 
settlement this week, said to be due to the inability 
of an outside broker to meet his engagements. At the 
time of writing, however, no failures have occurred in 
consequence, and in any case the deficiency is not very 
large, and would scarcely have been noticed were not so 
many members in a sadly impoverished condition, The 
arrangement of the account was as easy as usual, the 
speculative position showing no signs of enlargement. 
What little speculation for the rise does exist is not 
financed in the Stock Exchange, but is arranged outside 
with banks or money dealers. In one sense this renders 
the situation sounder, since banks require margins for 
pawned stock, while the jobber who takes it in does not 
do so. Compared with the previous settlement, there 
were few alterations of any magnitude. The most notice- 
able change was an advance in Allsopp’s 6 per cent. 
preference, which has now reached 138. The ordinary 
stock is also continuing to rise, being quoted at 124, at 
which price no sane person has any use for it. Admitting 
the great improvement in the trade of the past twelve 
months, and taking as gospel the statements of the profits 
declared by the clique to have been earned, the ordinary 
stock of a brewery of this sort, with no reserve fund worth 
speaking of, still carmot be worth a premium of 24 per 
cent. When the clever gentlemen who since the begin- 
ning of the year have engineered a rise of from 53 to 124 
try to realise their gains, they may find the result dis- 
appointing. It is rather fortunate for them that breweries 
are the rage just now among investors. Anything of the 
kind in this country which is not over-capitalised is quickly 
subscribed for by the public, although other new issues 

are looked at askance. 

As an example, we may mention that the debentures 
and preference stock of John Huggins and Co., to which 
reference was made last week, were applied for nearly ten 
times over. The debenture issues of the Tadcaster Tower 
Brewery and Arnold Perrett and Co, have also been com- 
pletely successful, the former being quoted at 5 premium, 
On the other hand, the average price obtained for the 
Western Australia Four per Cent. Loan was £103 6s. Id. 
per cent., rather less than the market expected when 
the Government’s announcement was first made, It 
is a feature which we are glad to notice that the 
debentures of breweries and other home industrial under- 
takings are steadily appreciating. Many of these first 
charges (where there is something substantial to mort- 
gage) are excellent investments, and obtain a better 
rate of interest than can be obtained by going further 
afield, Of course, a little care and discrimination must 
be used in their selection; but there are numbers, such 
as Dalgety and Co., Pawsons and Leafs, J. and P. Coats, 
the India-Rubber and Gutta-Percha Co., Worthington’s, 
Watney’s, Hodgson’s Kingston Brewery, Nalder and 
Collyer, etc., where the debentures are well worth the 
attention of those who want something safe that will 
pay about 4 per cent. 

The Scottish railway stocks continue to be affected by 
fears of a strike north of the Tweed, and the securities 
of the Great Northern have had a slight relapse on the 
announcement that the capital for the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoln t» London has been guaranteed. 
Disquieting reports are also coming from Derbyshire and 
the Midland collieries, where, although there is barely 
three or four days’ employment in the week, the men 
protest against the masters making any reduction in 
prices, which is their only chance of stimulating busi- 
ness. As a setoff to what looks like a renewal of 
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troubles here the coal strike in the United States 
seems to be about over. The tone in American rail- 
ways is better, and the rates were so slight at the 
settlement that the account is clearly oversold in 
London. Consequently prices may improve a little 
until the bears have reduced their commitments. Unless, 
however, a radical change comes over the earnings no sus- 
tained rise can be expected. The directors of the Canadian 
Pacific have declared a half-yearly dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent., and their prudence in doing so is doubtful. 
It is true that the Company has a reserve of $7,000,000 
specially set aside for the equalisation of dividends, but 
we shall be much surprised if it is found at the end of 
June that anything at all has been earned on the ordinary 
steck in the first six months of 1894. Up to June 7th the 
gross decrease in the earnings came to $1,016,000, and if 
we put down the net loss for the half year at $750,000 
(the net decrease to the end of April was $500,000) we 
shall err if anything on the favourable side. ‘The surplus 
for the first half of 1893 was about $1,300,000, so that 
deducting $750,000 we get this year $550,000 from which 
must again be taken the interest on $6,600,000 of 4 per 
cent. preference stock issued last year. It is clear there- 
fore that there is not much surplus for a dividend on 
$65,000,000 of ordinary stock, which for six months at the 
rate of 5 per cent. absorbs $1,625,000, Whether it would 
not have been more prudent to declare a smaller dividend 
and draw less heavily on the reserve is a matter which the 
market, at all events, appears to have decided in the 
affirmative. 


THE THEATRE LIBRE 


HE rumour circulated in Paris last week that the 
Thédlre Libre had ceased to exist is happily untrue, 
André Antoine—the T'hédtre Libre is the work of one man 
and that man is Antoine—is about to start on a lengthened 
tour through Europe and America, but his enterprise will 
only be discontinued for a season, The report has 
attracted the attention that might have been expected 
for though it is possible to disapprove of the cause for 
which Antoine has fought and, in a measure, conquered, 
his most implacable opponent, and he has had many such, 
will not deny that, for better or for worse, he has been a 
power of no mean magnitude in the dramatic world. 
Montmartre, the chartered cradle of heterodox creeds, 
saw the birth of the movement, which contrary to all 
expectations has had such a brillant destiny. In 
the winter of 1887, a handful of journalists made their 
way to a minuscule hall in the Passage de |’ Elysée- 
des-Beaux-Arts, to witness the first performance of 
Jacques Damour by Léon Hennique. The audience had 
come to scoff, and its humour was almost justifiable. 
Antoine’s claim to foist an enterprise that seemed pre- 
posterous upon a sceptical public invited ridicule. Twenty- 
seven years old, but yesterday a clerk in the Paris Gas 
Company, this presumptuous youngster, who proposed to 
regenerate the drama, could only reply, if questioned as 
to bis qualifications, that he had been refused admittance 
to the Conservatoire, and had played in amateur theatricals, 
Financially, his sole assets were a capacity for getting into 
debt. There is little wonder, under the circumstances, 
that the first night of Jacques Damour was regarded as an 
extravagant jest. The performance over, the supposed 
mountebank stood revealed a capable actor, and a born 
stage-manager. J// a lout de méme quelque chose dans le 
ventre declared that excellent journalist and sound judge 
Gustave Geffroy, and the verdict, which has not been 
falsified, gave expression to the general opinion. The 
following year saw Antoine at the Théitre Montparnasse, 
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whence he migrated in the full flood of success to the 
Menus-Plaisirs. 

Antoine has prospered in the face of opposition, whose 
fierceness only those can appreciate who have been present 
at certain of his earlier and stormiest representations, An 
iconoclast from the necessities of his position rather than 
of set purpose, his innovations savoured of sacrilege. When 
it was found impossible to silence him by argument, a 
deliberate attempt was made to howl him down. His 
theatre has often witnessed scenes as tumultuous as any 
enacted at a turbulent political meeting. His boundless 
audacity exasperated to fever pitch the aversion commonly 
felt for whoever measures himself against the existing 
order of things. Yet, in fact, he was only carrying out a 
reform that a hundred critics had advocated. The idea 
that lay at the root of Antoine’s undertaking was the 
breaking up of a monopoly that had been denounced again 
and again as injurious to the best interests of the stage. He 
went into battle with the unexceptionable war-cry, place 
aux jeunes! Dramatic authorship, when he threw down 
his gauntlet, was the privilege of a favoured few, of a 
closed corporation of accredited Thespian priests. Outside 
this sacred guild, genius or mediocrity were equally con. 
demned without a hearing. Unknown men and uncerti- 
ficated talent were taboo among theatrical managers. 
Antoine, declining to believe that ability may only exist 
where officially recognised, proceeded to put upon the 
stage the works of the despised unacted. He did so to 
the confusion and consequently to the distaste of the 
pontiffs who held in their safe keeping the reputations 
of yesterday; well-earned reputations many of them, 
but with no right to exist to the detriment of those of 
to-morrow. The best justification of his endeavour is to 
be sought in the success with which it has been crowned. 
Antoine may have failed to bring to light a Damas /i/s or 
a Henri Becque, but this is not to be accounted him for a 
crime ; it is sufficient, that among the eighty and more 
authors whom he has introduced to the public, there 
should have been a Georges Ancey, 2 Georges de Porto- 
Riche, a Frangois de Curel, a Rosny, a Henry Céard, a 
Henri Lavedan, and a Louis Marsolleau, all of whom have 
been found worthy of the boards of the Comédie Francaise 
the Odéon, or the Vaudeville. 

Antoine’s relations with the Realists is the capital 
charge that has been brought against him. He has been 
styled a purveyor of impropriety. In reality his devotion 
to the school has been at once inevitable and qualified. 
His ‘ young men’ wrote realistic pieces because the hour 
had struck for the stage play to develop on the lines that 
had long been followed by the novel. Les Chapons was 
the necessary pendant of /ot-Bouille. But Antoine has 
always been less wedded to the Realists than they to him. 
He has mounted plays of the purest Parnassian workman- 
ship—Banville’s Le Baiser, Bergerat’s La Nuit Berga- 
mesque, or Catulle Mendes’s La Reine Fiammetle, for 
instance. More recently still, he gave Hauptmann’s 
Assomption d’Hannele Mattern, As all who know him 
are aware, he has not been backward in admitting and 
regretting certain excesses. He has been of opinion for 
some time that realism on the stage has borne whatever 
fruit it was destined to produce. It is certain that the 
results obtained in this direction have scarcely come up 
to his expectations. Other limitations have attended his 
success and had a share in deciding his conduct. The 
pecuniary reward derived from the Théatre Libre by its 
creator has been a burden of debt. Art for art’s sake is 
a cant and too often delusive phrase, but beyond the 
shadow of a doubt Antoine has deserved well of those for 
whom the drama is something more than a glorified peep- 
show or a lucrative speculation. 
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THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


| Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 


Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. ] 


VI. OF THE CHEVALIER DE SAINT GEORGES. HIS TOLERATION 
OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION, AND HIS TITLE TO THE 


THRONE OF ENGLAND 


NE of my friends, who is a member of the Parliament 
sitting at Westminster (wrote Charles Stuart 
Gaverigan, my ancestor), hath lately received a letter of 
great import from his kinsman, Mr. Charles Leslie, who is 
in the confidence of my exiled Sovereign beyond the 
seas. As my friend hath permitted my perusal of the 
letter, for which purpose he hath left it in my charge, 
I am impelled by the surpassing interest of the subject 
to make copious extracts, that I may keep them among 
my family papers, and refer to them as occasion may 
serve. Mr. Leslie writeth from Bar-le-Duc, on the 
twenty-third day of April, being the Feast of Saint 
George in the year of grace 1714. ‘You are desirous, 
saith he, ‘to know the State of Affairs here, and 
what Observations I have made since my coming. I will 
give you as particular Account as I can. And first for 
the Person of the Chevalier, which you desire to know: 
He is Tall, Straight, and clean Limb’d, Slender, yet his 
Bones pretty large; He hath a very graceful Mien, 
walketh fast, and his Gate hath great Resemblance of 
his Unkle King Charles II., and the Lines of his 
Face grow dayly more and more like him. He 
useth great exercise more for Health than Diversion, 
he walketh Abroad, Shooteth, or Hunteth every Day, 
but is not what they call a keen Sportsman. Being 
ask’d what he most delighted in? He said it wou’d be to 
hear wise Men Discourse upon useful Subjects. He is 
always Chearful but seldom Merry, Thoughtful but not 
Dejected and bears his Misfortunes with a visible Magna- 
nimity of Spirit. He frequenteth the Publick Devotions, 
but there is no sort of Bigottry about him. He hath a 
great Application to Business, spendeth much time in his 
Closet, and Writeth much, which no man doeth better and 
more succinctly. I have often admired his Criticalness in 
the Choice of Words. He apprehendeth readily, and 
giveth the direct Answer. He is very Affable, and hath 
something strangely engaging in his Voice and Deport- 
ment, that none who ever convers’'d with him but are 
charm’d with his good Sense and Sweetness of Temper. 
Nor can any take it ill even when he granteth not their 
Request, for he always giveth such a Reason as must 
satisfy. Yet he can show Displeasure, but without Anger. 
He express’d no Resentment at the cruel Proceedings of 
the last Parliament, to leave him no Place to flee unto, 
but to drive him like the Scape-Goat, unto a Land not 
inhabited, with all the Sins of the Nation upon his Head, 
to perish in the most miserable manner. Other men 
were astonish’d and said, for what all this Rage? What 
has he done? Was it a crime to him to be Born?’ 

The writer goeth on to affirm that King James IIL, 
should he ever happily come to a restoration, would con- 
cern himself with no man’s religion, being resolved to 
defend that which is legally established and whose prin- 
ciples are true to Monarchy and safe for Government. 
This hath been confirmed to me by several steps to which 
I am witness myself. In the year of grace 1701, some six 
months after the King his father’s death, he endeavoured 
to secure for the Protestant members of his household the 
free exercise of their religion. And as to the Queen, his 
mother, she not only concurred in this, but did herself 
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solicit it to my knowledge, But the maxims in force at 
the French Court would not admit it. Ten years after 
this, in the year 1711, he being then of age, did attempt 
it again himself, but could not prevail. But as soon as he 
left Saint Germains, he obtained it from the generosity of 
the Duke of Lorrain, although the like was never done in 
his territory before, as there are no Dissenters of any sort 
there and the people rather more zealous than in France. 
An Anglican clergyman was sent for to officiate to the 
Protestants in the Family and King James admitted him 
to a peculiar freedom and intimacy with him, never refus- 
ing him access to his Royal person when he desired it, 
and himself often sending for him and giving him special 
marks of his favour. He caused a room to be fitted up in 
his own house for a chapel for the Protestants, appro- 
priating it to that only use, and he took out of our congre- 
gation his present Secretary of State and Chief Minister, 
who constantly communicates after the Anglican ritual, I 
hope this will suffice to expose the vile clamours of his 
enemies, that he hath no regard for Protestants, which is 
known to be shamefully false by all who have the honour 
to attend him. He hath given all the demonstrations 
possible to the contrary, except parting with his conscience 
and honour, which some would have him do, that they 
might object it against him and represent him as unworthy 
to reign for so doing ; but he will not gratify them in 
this. 


HISTORY AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY 


HE Exhibition of Fair Women at the Grafton Gallery 
as judged from the historical standpoint, begins 
with the latter end of the sixteenth century, since Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s Cleopatra hardly belongs to portraiture. 
Even the red-haired Tudors must be classed rather, 
to quote the discreet preface to the catalogue, as ‘cele- 
brated rather for their historical interest, their influence, 
or their wit than for their beauty.” Margaret Queen of 
Scotland evidently resembled not a little her brother 
Henry VIII., and she had also his turn for matrimony. 
Lucas de Heere’s Lady Jane Grey represents most appro- 
priately the innocent student, who, learned in Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew, was doomed to perish on Tower Hill 
after the miserable mockery of a nine days’ reign. 
Despite the flattery of courtiers and poets it is difficult to 
believe that Queen Bess was really handsome, and her 
presentment as Diana by Cornelius Vroom testifies to the 
painter’s conscientiousness rather than to his powers of 
idealisation. The claims of her rival Mary of Scotland 
rest upon surer ground, but how completely her real 
appearance has escaped us! The austere portrait by an 
unknown hand which Mr. Fitzwilliam has lent to the 
Exhibition differs entirely from any of the supposed 
Zuccheros, and they again have singularly few points 
incommon, And candour compels the confession that 
true loveliness held sway during the period less in 
England than on the Continent. La Bella Simonetta, 
whom Botticelli has crowned with a marvellously designed 
head-gear, was no unworthy theme for Pulci and Politian, 
Again Janet’s Diane de Poitiers enables us to realise those 
charms, so slow to fade, which held two French kings 
captive, and gained for her that architectural marvel 
the Castle of Chenonceau. . 

As Gerard van Honthorst’s Elizabeth of' Bohemia looks 
down with eyes brimful of intelligence, we have no diffi- 
culty in divining the spell which drew Englishmen from 
home to follow the desperate fortunes of that high-spirited 
daughter of James I. A magnificent Van Dyck, in which 
the satin dress is treated with almost incredible skill, 
sets forth Henrietta Maria as a queen indeed. Did she 
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marry secondly the Earl of St. Albans, and did her con- 
temporary Anne of Austria marry Mazarin when left a 
widow by Louis XIII. ? Both look quite competent to throw 
consequences to the winds; and a glance at the French 
queen’s imperious features, as rendered by Rubens, enables 
us to understand the reluctance with which she sur- 
rendered power to Louis XIV., and sneered at her son's 
ambition ‘to play the capable.’ The group of fair and 
frail ladies who adorned the Court of Charles II. produces 
the somewhat obvious reflection that national types have a 
tendency to change. ‘ La Belle Hamilton,’ Mrs. Middleton, 
the Duchess of Cleveland, and Nell Gwynn, have all 
that oval face and nose of the tip-tilted order which have 
somehow ceased to be aristocratic. Not that ‘pretty 
Nelly’s’ origin was not of the humblest, still Lely has 
invested her with a dignity which entirely belies the 
orange-girl, and which even discounts the expansive 
admiration of Pepys. As for Barbara he has caught her 
shamelessness to the life, and after a visit to the Gallery 
those epithets which she hurled at Wycherley from her 
coach-window become perfectly intelligible. | Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, has been sufficiently 
libelled by Macaulay, but even he allows her ‘ expression ’ 
and a ‘profusion of fine hair,’ and these are faithfully 
reproduced in Kneller’s portrait. Indeed, so radiantly 
gay does she appear, that the termagant disposition 
against which even Queen Anne revolted at last has to be 
taken for granted. A most characteristic Lely, the 
Princess Mary as Diana, explains by its mild gentleness 
the part of self-obliteration which the wife of William III. 
played throughout her life. Foreign beauty is somewhat 
to seek among the portraits relating to this period, and 
the smiling childish face of Madame de Sévigné will 
probably astonish those acquainted with the mordant wit 
of her Letters. 

Gaps again occur inevitably in the portraits belong to 
the early Georgian epoch, and Caroline, wife of George 
II., has a better claim to be included both on the score of 
intellect and looks than the blameless spouse of his 
successor. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu made a name 
for herself in literature, though she was scarcely a beauty. 
An unknown artist has by no means flattered Molly 
Lepell the wife of the Lord Hervey who, though his 
effeminacy won the scorn of Pope, contrived to write nearly 
the best political memoirs that we possess. By way of com- 
pensation we meet the two lovely Miss Gunnings, whose 
Irish winsomeness took captive the English nobility. In 
the lottery of marriage most people will probably hold that 
fortune acted unkindly in bestowing upon Elizabeth the 
younger, the two Dukes of Hamilton and Argyll ; while 
her elder sister Maria had to be content with a mere Earl 
of Coventry. The fair women of the reign of George IIL, 
are numerously represented, and that by some admirable 
specimens of the skill of Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
Every artist worthy of the name aspired to paint Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire, and Reynolds had no call to fear 
rivalry when he composed his famous picture of the Whig 
grande dame, and her child, afterwards Countess of Carlisle. 
Her friend and the Duke’s second wife Elizabeth Foster 
attracts from the canvas of Angelica Kauffmann, and leaves 
the mystery how so phlegmatic an individual secured two 
such charming wives deeper than ever. As Gibbon said, 
‘If she chose to beckon the Chancellor from his woolsack, 
he could not resist obedience.’ Reynolds was no politician, 
and hard by her rival, the Duchess Georgiana, we 
encounter his rendering of the bolder attractions of the 
Tory toast, the Duchess of Grafton. More equivocally 
connected with the Court were Mrs. Fitzherbert the 
unacknowledged wife of George, Prince of Wales, and 
‘ Perdita’ Robinson, who after a brief period of Royal 
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favours lived to become a Della Cruscan and to write 
bad novels and worse poetry. ‘See Robinson,’ wrote 
Gifford with unpardonable brutality, ‘ forget her state and 
move On crutches to the grave to light o’ love.’ There 
are two portraits of Mrs, Sheridan, one by Gainsborough, 
the other by Reynolds, but neither can compare with 
that, also by Gainsborough, which adorned the Guelph 
Exhibition. Among the actresses who find place on 
these walls are Eliza Farren, who succeeded Mrs. 
Abington as the best Lady Teazle of her day, and 
eventually became Countess of Derby; and, of course, 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse of Reynolds’s immortal 
conception Also Romney’s Miss Jordan gives much 
of the witchery which drew audiences to that 
finished comedian. ‘Ah, poor Dolly, sighed her 
royal lover, Prince William, after she had died, as 
some say in want, ‘Yes, she was an actress. Very 
similar was the fate of Lady Hamilton, though Nelson left 
her care to the nation. Of her we have Romneys in 
abundance, at prayer, as a nun—she was hardly that—and 
as her own matchless self, surrounded by a wealth of 
auburn hair. The fates of two members of the peerage 
led them to die in the East, and of them Lawrence’s 
Lady Ellenborcugh is worthy of his reputation. She began 
as the second wife of a Lord Chief Justice : she ended as 
the wife of an Arab sheik, and death alone prevented an 
elopement with her dragoman. Hoppner’s portrait of 
Lady Hester Stanhope represents her at the time when 
she was the constant companion of her uncle William Pitt, 
and not when she provoked the amazement of Kinglake 
as prophetess and Arab chief. The purport of this article 
being historical, we feel exempt from dwelling upon 
contemporary beauty. Enough that, though modesty may 
have withheld many exquisite examples, those included in 
the collection serve to give continuity to an exhibition 
which emphatically deserves a visit, whether the painter 
or his subject forms the main attraction. 


THE LANDED INTEREST—I 


: — peace has its battles as well as war needs no 
further corroboration than the newspapers can afford 
us from day to day. Not only are the labouring classes 
in open insurrection for reasons which they do not under- 
stand, and in the hope of gains which are purely visionary, 
but a contest between the landed interest on the one part, 
and the commercial classes on the other, has gradually 
reduced the whole State to a condition of alarming de- 
pression. It is time that some inquiry should be made as 
to whom these reckless attacks are likely to benefit ; for 
the time has come to count our losses. So far as the 
landed interest is concerned the fight has been maintained 
in silence which contrasts with the noisy declamations 
accompanying the struggles of the lower orders. Losses 
and repeated defeats have been endured with stoic forti- 
tude, as one after another the old rights and privileges 
have been forfeited. The same silence marks the dignified 
retreat as one outpost after another is relinquished and 
the old country houses and mansions are deserted by the 
descendants of the men who built them. One after 
another the heirlooms of great families have fallen under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. The pillage of Round-head 
soldiers, though more noisy, was never more effectual, and 
—gutted of all that made them noble relics of this historic 
land—the houses themselves either fall to decay, or pass 
into the hands of the commercial man—or even to the 
American, or the Jew. 
It is impossible to forget that the class which is 
perishing—or which, to speak more clearly, the party 
spirit of modern politics is strangling—has provided 
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the best material which this country has required 
to fight its battles abroad and foster and control the State 
at home. The rank of landowner began to make itself 
felt a power about the time that the monasteries fell. 
When agriculture passed out of the hands of priors and 
abbots, the squires adapted the old religious houses, or 
built them others in red brick or grey stone—semi-fortified, 
for the memory of the long Civil War was still fresh—and 
settled down to live among the people. Then began that 
mixed life, belonging to no other country in the world, 
where the love of horse and hound mingled with the taste 
for the knowledge of the University and the New Learning, 
which the sons brought back from foreign Universities, and 
the military tales of the younger brothers who went to 
continental wars competed with the sea-faring adventures 
of others who sailed in our small wooden ships to beard 
the navies of Spain and Holland. Throughout the splendid 
reign of the great Queen the court was thronged by the 
sons of country gentlemen, and her royal progress through 
the land she loved so well is still marked by the cherished 
traditions of the old houses where she slept and was 
entertained. Centuries have rolled by, and the features 
so remarkable then are still the safeguard of our country. 
It is not too much to say, that the race of men bred 
between the people and the throne have been Jooked to, 
both by the people and the throne, to provide all that is 
required for the building and defence of a great State. 
Whether leading our forces in India or the Crimea, 
or ruling in their own villages; as the pioneers of 
civilisation in the extreme Colories of the Empire, or in 
the quiet pursuit of study at home; these men have 
shown the same intelligence and courage, the same justice 
and fair dealing, the same devotion to duty, the same 
patience and fortitude in adversity, which distinguished 
the brightest examples of the Elizabethan era. 

The time, however, has come for them to fall, and the 
disaster comes, not through any fault of their own, but 
through the adverse policy which has sought to reap party 
advancement by pitting one class in the country azainst 
another, by unfair and unjust taxation, by arbitrary 
legislation and by combination of the lowest orders in 
the state for the express purpose of pillage. The best 
thinkers of the age look on in silent astonishment that, by 
speeches which are not directed to the nation as a whole, 
nor even addressed to the Assembly of the House of 
Commons, but which are spoken to a party to catch a 
party cheer, measures should actually be advanced for 
increasing the fiscal burdens upon land, and grieve that the 
life of the best class in the country should be chuckled and 
thumped to death by the rollicking humour of a Radical 
chief. ‘Ido not hope for redress or assistance now,’ said 
one of the oldest landowners recently, ‘I only pray that 
the end may come speedily. The protracted agony of 
this long struggle is terrible.’ To that man the guillotine 
of the Reign of Terror had been merciful compared to the 
slow creeping misery of bleeding to death in his own 
house. 

‘ The old order changes ’—and there is something pitiful 
in the last stand, let those who come after be never so fit. 
There may be something approaching burlesque in the 
last days of fading grandeur when the_owner of a mansion 
walks through the apartments which were once a royal 

esidence and are still furnished with the enduring magni- 
ficence of buried centuries, and knows that he keeps but 
a man and a maid, that swallows build with perfect assur- 
ance in nearly every chimney, that the roof alone costs 
him a considerable slice of his reduced income every year, 
that his French and Dutch gardens have run to utter 
confusion, and that the park and his farms are a waste. 
And yet so long as he is there his manners are the same, 
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there is the same courtesy, the same hospitality, the 
same fair dealing, till he makes his exit gracefully, and is 
lost in the crowd. 

Listen gentles, while I tell 

Ilow this Knight in fortunes fell, 

All his means of living gone, 

Ermine mantle had he none; 

And in pawn had long been laid 

Cap and mantle of brocade, 

Harness rich, and charger stoui, 

All were eat and drunken out. 

It is a bald truism to say that ‘no one is a penny the 
better for the loss of the landed interest;’ and like 
many truisms it does not state the case. When Sir 
William Harcourt says that the distress on the land is 
‘not worse than the distress elsewhere’ he is making a 
false statement. We do not know of any town which 
is deserted, nor of avy class in the country so hope- 
lessly swept away as the valuable one of farm servants. 
We do not know any class in the country which can 
show so many failures as the farmers. And what 
does this imply but losses in trade wherever country 
orders have been relied upon? ‘Those who cannot keep 
up a country house can certainly not afford a town one, 
and where establishments have been reduced the trades 
man’s books have been the first to bear witness to the 
change. It is time, therefore, thata combination of some 
kind be formed, that all interested in the prosperity and 
welfare of the country should endeavour to obtain some 
clear notion of what really lies in the power of the 
legislature and may be attempted safely to save not only 
the landed but all other vested interests in Great Britain 
from hopeless and irreparable ruin. 


GOLF—THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


1 the first time in its annals the Open Champion- 

ship of Golf has been decided on an English green, 
In old days, St. Andrews, Musselburgh, and Prestwick 
were the arenas, in annual rotation. The first change 
was made when the Honourable Company of Edinburgh 
Golfers, having abandoned the classic links of Mussel- 
burgh for their new course at Muirfield, decreed, as one 
of the donor clubs of the Championship Cup, that the 
competition should be held at Muirfield. This was the 
thin edge of the wedge—the thick one has followed, 
without much driving, in the shape of the addition of 
Sandwich and Hoylake to the greens on which the 
Championship shall be played. 

With the bookmakers, before the event, Rolland was 
made favourite. Neither he nor Park, however, added to 
the high opinion which was generally held of their 
respective merits, in the big match which they played 
before the championship. Rolland’s putting was not up 
to the mark, some said Park was dissatisfied with his own 
drivings, to which he ascribed his loss of the match. 
Taylor and Herd were perhaps next to Rolland in the 
estimation of the prophets. An amateur foursome, pre- 
ceding the great event, found Mr. Tait rather off his play. 
In partnership with Mr. Mure Fergusson he lost a thirty- 
six hole match to Mr. John Ball and Mr. C. Hutchings, 
The latter, whom some held to be the weakest .vessel of 
the four, in this match played undoubtedly the best golf 
of them all, 

Certain Scottish gentlemen abstained from entering 
for this competition because they feared the heat of the 
sun in an English June. ‘They need not have been 


alarmed. This genial summer produced, for the cham- 
pionship, as coarse a specimen of a November day as any 
could wish, with a gale of wind from the north and occa- 
sional lashing showers. 


85, it was the general opinion, 
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would be a good score, and twice 85 an aggregate that 
would be likely to put a man in the front rank on the 
first day’s play. Instead of this, Mr. John Ball, junior, 
Taylor, and Toogood each returned a score of 84. Starting 
very late and having perhaps the best, bad as it was, of 
the weather, Herd went round in 83—quite a wonderful 
score, better than the two scores of 79 which were returned 
in the afternoon. Taylor's 84 would have been a stroke 
or two better but for a 6 at the last hole. His second 
was tightly wedged under the bunker cliff just before the 
hole. For this was the nature and effect of the wind 
(though the committee had been very wise in the placing 
of the tees, so that no ‘ carry ’ should be impossible), that 
it took hard hitting to reach the last hole in two, that 
‘ Hades’ was a big ‘carry,’ and the carrying of the ‘ Suez 
Canal’ with the second stroke almost too big a thing to 
try for. Rolland was 86, but he broke his driver and lost 
a shot or two before he got the new one into working 
order. Andrew Kirkaldy had the same figure. In the 
afternoon they both went round in the same splendid 
score—79 ; but the wind was far less boisterous. So their 
totals for the day were 165 each. Mr. Ball went to pieces 
on the second round, but Taylor, with an 80, put himself 
a stroke to the good of Rolland and Kirkaldy with 164. 
Herd did less well, and he and W. Fernie were 168 
each. Both, however, were beaten by Sayers, with 
166—a very creditable score. The only other score 
under 170 was Toogood’s 169; and having regard to 
the weather in which they were made, every one of 
these scores was a remarkable one. Andrew Kirkaldy’s 
was the more notable, that in his first round he had 
to suffer a penalty of two for lost ball. The second day 
of the Championship broke almost as boisterously as the 
first; but by the afternoon the wind was very much 
moderated, and the weather was as pleasant for golf as 
need be. Singularly enough the change produced no corres- 
ponding improvement in the scores, but this by no means 
reflects discredit on the second day’s scoring. It only 
confirms the remarkable character of the first day’s play. 
No one, on the second day, did a 79. But Taylor went 
on with an excellent 81, and when all the cards had been 
returned this was found to give him a lead of three 
strokes of the next best, namely Andrew Kirkaldy, Rol- 
land being a stroke behind Kirkaldy. In the final round 
Kirkaldy started beautifully. He went out in 36, and 
had a 4 for the next hole, but from that point fell away 
in his game finishing with a grand total for the four 
rounds of 332. Rolland, though he had taken 40 to go 
out, finished one stroke to the good of this, with 331. 
These scores were known before Taylor had gone far on 
his last round, but the quality of his play never left it 
doubtful that he would hold his advantage. He did more ; 
with a round of 81 he bettered his relative position by 
two strokes and became champion for the year with a 
score of 326. Herd did nothing to assail this position. 
He made an indifferent score of 88 in his last round, 
Fourth on the list, and only a stroke to the bad of 
Kirkaldy was Toogood, the boy professional (for he is 
little more) of Eltham, 

So this, the first open championship on English soil, 
was in every way worthily contested, especially in respect 
of the numbers engaged in it—no less than sixty or so 
professionals and about thirty amateurs. Of the amateurs 
Mr. Tait did best with a score of 341, though this only put 
him ninth on the list. But it is singular to see these 
two noted and tried Scottish players, Rolland and 
Kirkaldy, sandwiched in between the two English boys 
Taylor (for he is not yet twenty-three) and Toogood. It 
seems only right and fitting that an Englishman should 
have won this first championship competition in England. 
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St. George has been true to his devotees, and not the 
least pleasing feature of all was the sportsmanlike manner 
in which the Scottish professionals congratulated the 
English lad on his victory. 

Of his play it is hard to say too much by way of praise, 
Not only was he not noticeably lucky, but the luck on the 
whole went against him. The majority of his putts of 
‘debateable length’ just tipped the hole, without going 
in, and he never holed a long one. But his ‘ mashie’ 
approaches were marvellously accurate, and the strength of 
the long approaches, which he played off his fore-arm, 
wonderful. These and his great straightness are the 
features of his game. His play in the final round is 
sufficient testimony to his nerve. He made one slight 
mistake, which cost him a seven to the thirteenth hole, 
just to show that he was human ; but with this exception 
one might pronounce his play perfection. 

Truly a great day for England: a great day, above all, 
for Westward Ho ! Taylor's golfing nursery. 


RHYTHMS DE L’ANCIEN REGIME—I 


. OU shall see me, in delightful Paris, reel you off two 

hundred lyrics, as many sonnets, four hundred 
epigrams, and more than a thousand madrigals, to say 
nothing of riddles and portraits,’ says Mascarille, in Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, Fired with a similar ambition, a 
certain M. de la Porte, who flourished in the last century, 
ransacked the storehouses of the poets from Clément Marot 
to Voltaire: and in 1770 published the fine gold of his 
siftings in three small octavo volumes entitled Le Porte- 
Feuille d'un homme de gout, ou l' esprit de nos meilleurs Poétes. 
The first volume contains ‘In-Promptus, Madrigaux, Epi- 
grammes, Epitaphes, Inscriptions, Triolets,’ and Sonnets. 
These are ordered in no chronological sequence, but 
entirely according to the whim of this man of catholic 
taste, so that the musky conceits of Les Précieuses are set 
side by side with the rugged lays of Ronsard, and the 
vapourings of Rousseau with Mdlle. Scudéry’s affectations. 
‘Of temper amorous as the first of May,’ M. de la Porte 
has made selections chiefly from those poets who sang 
irresponsibly of love in idleness: minstrels of whom there 
is no lack of choice in the enchanted realms of his 
exploration. There are Marot, Court Poet in the days of 
King Francis I.; Ronsard, the leader of the ‘ Pléiade,’ a 
little regiment of enthusiasts who took upon themselves 
to revolutionise the art of letters; Les Précieuses of the 
Hotel Rambouillet, over whom the bewitching Julie 
d’Angennes, Marquise de Rambouillet, held undisputed 
sway, numbering in her train Malherbe, Condé, La 
Rochefoucauld, De Grammont, Voiture, Corneille, and 
many another famous cavaliere servente and forerunner of 
le grand siécle, Then, when Louis Quatorze was king, we 
have a brilliant circle of great ladies, among whom were 
Ninon de l’Enclos, Mesdames de Sévigne, de Montespan, 
de la Sabli¢re, de Maintenon: in whose salons Moliére, 
La Fontaine, Boileau, Racine, Fénelon, and the rest of 
that jocund company of poets, playwrights, and popular 
preachers met and mingled, sunning themselves in the 
golden leisure of that golden age. After the death of the 
great Louis came the age of pure reason, Voltaire, and 
the gospel of Jean-Jacques. And in those days of ferment, 
while the rest of the world was giving itself a great deal 
of trouble, and arming for riot and revolution, M. de la 
Porte, an epicure of delicate (and indelicate) inventions, 
amused himself by wandering pleasantly in search of 
them throughout this wilderness of poets. The result of 
his labours is an admirable collection of typical examples 
from the French classics, interesting on account of their 
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beauty or ingenuity, from which I have endeavoured to 
select characteristic specimens. 

The first in the book is an ‘In-Promptu’ by Anthony 
Hamilton, the biographer of the notorious Comte de 
Grammont : 

Definition de  In-Prompiu. 

Je suis un petit volontaire, 

Enfant de la table et du vin, 

Vif, entreprenant, téméraire, 

Etourdi, négligé, badin ; 

Jamais réveur, peu solitaire, 

Quelquefois délicat et fin. 

Mais tenant toujours de mon pere. 
The following ‘ Madrigaux’ are by minor poets of the age 
of Louis XIV., of whom Desmarets was an upholder of 


‘ancien tradition in opposition to Boileau and his disciples ; 


and Rabutin the author of a chronique scandaleuse, who 
was promptly consigned to the Bastille, there to reconsider 


his methods, 


La Violette a Madame de Rambouillet. 


Modeste en ma couleur, modeste en mon séjour, 
Fianche d’ambition, je me cache sous I’herbe. 
Mais si sur votre front je puis me voir un jour, 
1.a plus humble des fleurs sera la plus superbe. 
Desmarets. 
L'amour égale sous sa loi 
La Bergére avecque le Roi, 
Si-t6t qu’il en sait sa maitresse. 
Si-tot qu'elle a pu l'engager, 
La Bergére devient Princesse, 
Ou le Prince devient Berger. 
Rabutin. 
Est-il de plus douce odeurs ? 
D’ou vient que je soupire ? 
L'amour s’est niche dans ces fleurs ; 
C'est lui que je respire. 
Le beau bouquet! .. . Mais quelle ardeur 
Je me sens tout de braise. 
C'est qu'il etoit contre le coeur 
De ma chere Therese. 
Favart. 


From the ‘ Epitaphes’ I have selected these three : 


Colas est mort de maladie : 

Tu veux que j’en plaigne le fort : 

(ue diable veux-tu que j’en die? 

Colas vivoit, Colas est mort. 
Gombaut. 


Dun Critique ignorant. 
Sous ce tombeau git un Auteur, 
Dont, en deux mots, voici l’histoire : 
Il ctoit ignorant comme un Predicateur, 
Et malin comme un Auditoire. 


Anon. 
Ci git P. . . que ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien. 

Piron. 


From the ‘Inscriptions’ I have taken two by Voltaire: a 
pertinent little epigram, and a stanza in praise of Mdlle. 
de la Valliere, King Louis’s mistress, and beloved by the 
hapless Bragelonne. The poet conspires eloquently with 
Dumas in defence of the character of that inconstant maid 
of honour. 

Au bas de la statue de [ Amour. 

(Jui que tu sois, voici ton maitre. 


Il l’est. le fut, ou le doit étre. 


Autre. 
Etre femme sans jalousie, 
Et belle sans coquetterie ; 
Bien juger sans beaucoup s¢avoir ; 
Et bien parler sans le vouloir ; 
Ni hautaine ni familieére, 
Exempte d’inégalité ; 
C’est le portrait de la Valliere ; 
Il nest fini, ni flate. 


The Triolet is a form of versification which, together 








with other old French rhythms, such as the Ballade, 
Rondeau, and Chant Royal, has of late years been 
acclimatised in England. Its rules admit of no variation, 
so that the composition of a perfect triolet is no mean feat 
of ingenuity. The following are two examples from the 
seventeenth century : 

L’honneur de passer pour constant 

Ne vaut pas la peine de létre. 

Doit-on briguer sincérement 

L’honneur de passer pour constant ? 

Prés de l’objet le plus charmant, 

C’est bien assez de le parditre 

L’honneur de passer pour constant 


Ne vaut pas la peine de l’étre. 
Pavillon. 


Le premier jour du mois de Mai 
Fut le plus heureux de ma vie. 

Je vous vis et je vous aimai 

Le premier jour du mois de Mai. 
Le beau dessein que je formai! 

Si ce dessein vous plut, Silvie, 

Le premier jour du mois de Mai 
Fut le plus heureux de ma vie. 

Ranchin. 

The last excerpt from the first volume of M. de la Porte’s 
Porte-Feuille is a sonnet by Paul Scarron, Canon of Le 
Mans, the witty, dissipated cripple who married Mdme. de 
Maintenon. Here is a poignant impression of the city in 
which these dead singers lived and had their day : 

La Ville de Parts. 
Un amas confus de Maisons ; 
Des crottes dans toutes les rues ; 
Pontes, Eglises, Palais, Prisons, 
Boutiques bien ou mal pourvues. 
Force gens noir, blanc, roux, grifons, 
Des prudes, des filles perdues ; 
Des meurtres et des trahisons ; 
Des gens de plumes aux mains crochues, 
Maint poudré qui n’a point d’argent ; 
Maint homme qui craint le Sergent ; 
Maint Fanfaron qui toujours tremble. 
Pages, laquais, voleurs de nuit ; 


aa et grand bruit ; 
C’est-la Paris: que vous en semble ? 


L. Cove Corneorp. 


A TYPE OF BEAUTY 


Mr. Jones may be said to have created a new Type of Beauty, 


Extract from Review of Royal Academy lictures.) 


‘ Q7ES,’ said the Painter, dreamily ; ‘ at last—at last | 
have realised my ideal.’ 

‘ That is so,’ said a voice behind him. 

He looked over his left shoulder, and saw the Lady of 
his Dreams standing in the middle of his studio, She 
was attired only in her wine-coloured hair, and an indig- 
nant expression, which was evidently as painfully inadequate 
to convey a just idea of her state of mind as it was to clothe 
her person. 

There was an awkward silence. 

‘Well, said the girl bitterly, ‘ well, now that you have 
realised ine, what do you mean to do with me, any- 
way?’ 

The Painter rose. ‘1 b—beg your p—pardon,’ he 
stammered, ‘ May I ask who you are?’ 

‘Slap me carmine !’ said the girl with emphasis ; ‘ that’s 
a good one! He made me, created me—and he asks me 
whol am! May I sit down ?’ 

Without waiting for an answer, she crossed the floor and 
sank into an easy chair with a sigh of satisfaction. The 
Painter observed that she limped badly as she walked. 

‘ Have you had an accident ?’ he asked feebly. by way 
of opening the conversation 
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‘Oh, you mean my limp? Dear no! I came down just 
as you made me—bad drawing and all.’ 

‘ The critics do not find fault with my drawing,’ said the 
Painter hotly. 

‘More fools they. Don't you see that one of my legs 
is longer than the other in that blessed picture of yours? 
You think it perspective, but it ain’t—it’s beastly bad 
draughtsmanship. Then my eyes are not level; my left 
hip is all out of drawing ; and there’s my throat—now look 
at it—did you ever!’ 

‘ But that is my Type of Throat.’ 

‘Yes; and the Doctors call it Exophthalmic Goitre, 
whatever that may be. Again, my mouth—everybody 
knows that mouth. You're great on mouths, aren’t you ? 
Well, when they carried in your last picture at the Shop, 
a workman observed, “Bli’my! wot a kisser! One of 
Jones’s, I’ll bet.” That's the sort of thing I shall have to 
put up with! Pah! it’s sickening!’ 

‘In the name of heaven how did you get here?’ cried 
the bewildered Painter. 

‘You fetched me with the last touches of that blooming 
brush of yours. You see, it’s exactly like a chemical re- 
action. The Ideal already existed in your imagination as 
a colourless solution. When your execution reached a 
certain pitch, it acted as a reagent, and precipitated the 
Ideal in visible form—that’s me. The thing may be ex- 
pressed in a chemical formula, so: let A Ideal, B = 
Imagination, xC — Execution (in whatever degree you 
please), then you get: (A + B) + #C = AC + B. 
Now, AC is insoluble in B, and is therefore thrown 
down as a precipitate. You may call me, if you like, 
an Insoluble Techniquate of the Ideal. Simple, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘Absurdly. But why hasn’t this thing happened to 
other painters ?’ 

‘Don’t you see? There must be a certain molecular 
ratio between A and C before precipitation is possible. 
Remember Dalton’s First Law: “The relative weights 
according to which bodies combine are invariable for each 
combination.” You happen to be the first man to hit on 
the exact number of molecules of C in relation to A as 
unity. That’s why I said #C. Some go beyond this 
point—some don't reach it. In the case of Sir Cedric 
Slayton, C is always in excess of the proper proportion to 
precipitate A (AC remaining soluble in excess of C, as it 
is in a deficiency of that reagent). Of course, there’s 
always a risk, at least with painters who have Types. 
Rossetti, for instance, he had a Type; but then he never 
quite realised it. I was talking to the Blessed Damosel 
only the other day. She was rather sorry he hadn’t pre- 
cipitated her—she’d taken quite a fancy to the chap. 
Then there is Parker Sloan. I know he'll have that girl 
of his dropping in to tea some day. I don’t know whether 
he’s married: awkward if he is. But there, I suppose he 
will realise his man too, so it will be all right. (After a 
pause) The question is, how are you going to get rid of 
me? You can’t kill me because of the body.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that you are real flesh and 
blood ?’ exclaimed the horrified Painter. 

‘Solid,’ said the girl. ‘1 say, have you got anything to 
drink in the show ?’ 

The Painter cast about in his mind for a drink suited to 
the occasion, 

‘I am afraid Falernian is out of date,’ he said; ‘but I 
ean give you Chianti or Rudesheimer——’ 

‘Chianti!’ said the girl with contempt. ‘Do I look 
like a person who'd care for Chianti? Is it likely that 
one would sip Rudesheimer with “ such a lip—like this” ? 
Might as well offer me Lemon Kali! No, I'll take Rum.’ 
‘Rum!’ gasped the Painter, with a shudder. 
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‘Well, what can you expect with a mouth like mine? 
It’s your fault—my tastes correspond with the features 
you've given me. I repeat I’ll take Rum, hot and with 
plenty of sugar in it.’ 

The Painter sighed, but went to the cabinet and fetched 
the bottle. He lit the gas stove and put on a kettle of 
water. During these preparations the girl amused herself 
by examining the picture on the easel—the picture in 
which she had been realised. It represented Phryne. 
The girl’s eyes glistened at sight of the bottle, and she 
made a vulgar gesture of approval as the Painter poured 
out the strong-smelling fluid. 

‘Here’s luck!’ she said, and drained the steaming 
tumbler at a draught, smacking her lips loudly. 

The Painter shuddered again. 

‘Look here, old man, I’m afraid you'll have to get 
used to my vulgar ways ; I’ve got to live here,’ she said, 
apologetically. 

There was a silence for some time, during which the 
girl slowly sipped her second tumbler of rum. Then the 
Painter said, blushing, ‘Excuse me, but I—er—think | 
could find you some—er—drapery.’ 

‘Oh, as for that,’ said the girl with a wave of her white 
hand, ‘I don’t mind in the least. You're not shy, are 
you?’ (He assured her that he was not.) ‘ You see, I’ve 
never been anyhow else. Besides, | don’t suppose the 
things would stay on—you didn’t paint me draped, you 
know, At any rate, I shouldn't feel comfortable with 
anything on.’ 

‘If she were only a little more refined,’ he murmured to 
himself. 

‘I know it’s hard,’ she said. ‘But did you paint 
manners with my nose, or delicacy when you drew my 
feet ?’ 

‘ These things are not the business of the painter,’ 

‘Worse luck for you—and me. The critics do say that 
your type suggests all manner of naughtiness from 
Messalina to Tottie Fay. By the way, do you write 
verses ?’ 

‘Well, not exactly. In fact, I never tried.’ 

‘Because I was thinking that as you have so kindly 
provided me with a body, you might perhaps write me a 
soul (if you can’t paint mind, or soul, or whatever you 
eall it).’ 

‘I know a poet, who——’ 

‘Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t drag anybody else into 
this business. There, we'll let it drop.’ 

‘I wonder, mused the painter, ‘I wonder where you 
got the mental qualities you already possess.’ 

‘Oh, my mind resembles what is known as a composite 
photograph. It takes a tinge from each of the characters 
in which you have painted me, Let’s see. There were 
Hypatia (I got my smattering of chemistry from her), 

_ Psyche, Lady Godiva (from whom comes my kindness of 
heart), Elizabeth of Hungary, Lucrezia Borgia, Rosa 
Gallica, Una, Beatrice, and—the last—Phryne. I expect 
that I am mostly Phryne—brought up to date. That will 
account for my beastly vulgarity.’ 

The Painter leaned back in his chair and thought hard. 

‘I suppose types require feeding ?’ he asked. 

‘Rather; I’m a whale on oysters.’ 

‘And 1 am not a rich man. Couldn't you find some 
light occupation to help to pay for your keep?’ 

‘ Type-writing, for instance ?’ said the girl, with a grir. 
‘No, thank you. However, 1 won’t be hard on you. | 
won’t ask you to marry me—the Pygmalion and Galatea 
business is a bit played out.’ 

Sudenly the Painter pulled out his watch. 

‘Good heavens!’ he exclaimed ; ‘it is half-past five ; 
and my aunt Jane is coming at six.’ 
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‘What! the old girl with the money?’ And she went 
off into a shrill burst of laughter. 

‘Oh, but this is serious: I shall be ruined if she finds 
you here’ 

‘Couldn’t you say I was a friend—a lady-artist, for 
instance ?’ 

‘But your clothes?’ moaned the Painter. 

‘True, I forgot them,’ said the girl. ‘1 know! paint 
some clothes.’ 

‘On you!’ 

‘No, stupid, on the picture. 
they'll come naturally.’ 

‘It'll spoil it, he said dubiously. 

‘Better spoil your picture than your prospects from 
your aunt Jane,’ said the girl. 

The Painter slowly took up his palette. He was too 
bewildered to mix tints, and felt it would be indelicate 
to specialise garments. He drew a brush loaded with burnt 
sienna across the figure. Sure enough, the Type was 
girdled with an amber cestus. Then he lost his head, and 
painted wildly. As he slapped on the colour, correspond- 
ing drapery appeared on the form of the girl. 

‘ Capital!’ she cried, and clapped her hands. 

The clock struck six. He strained every nerve: 
picture flamed a rainbow of crude colour. 

‘ Faster, faster!’ shricked the girl, who was quivering 
with excite ment. 

He heard the banging of the door downstairs and voices. 
Then a fiendish idea seized him. Would it be murder ? 
He took a large brush, dipped it in ivory black, and 
completely effaced the head of the painting. 

There was a gurgling wail of agony, ending in a curious 
gasp. 

He looked round—the Type was headless ! 

The Painter turned sick and faint, but, steeling his 
nerves, seized the tube of black, tore it open with his 
teeth, and plastered on the paint with his hands. He 
had obliterated all but the left foot when he again looked 
round. 

One white foot wriggled convulsively on the studio 
rug. 

He heard footsteps on the stair. 
finished his work. 
entered. 

‘Well, William——’ and then she stopped. 

The Painter stood fronting her, his hands and face 
covered with black paint, and his hair on end. 

Aunt Jane looked round the studio with a puzzled 
expression. Then her eye fell on the little table with 
the rum-bottle and tumbler still standing on it. The 
Painter followed her glance. Aunt Jane marched to the 
table and, taking up the tumbler, sniffed at it cautiously. 
Then she turned. 

‘ William !’ she said. 


Who knows—perhaps 


the 


With a wild effort he 
The door opened and Aunt Jane 


‘William !’ 


Cuartes Marriort, 


A ‘PROVERB’ AND A MYSTERY 


F the two new playwriting partnerships which claimed 
attention last week, that of ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ 

and George Moore alone succeeded in justifying its exist- 
ence. Not by any means unadvisedly did the respective 
authors of Some Emotions and a Moral and Esther Waters 
decide to join forces in the service of the stage. The art 
of both is so essentially dramatic that one is constrained 
to regret the modesty which has restricted their interest- 
ing experiment to a trifle so light and airy as the pleasant 
little ‘ proverb ’—to employ the Frenchified English of 
their chosen description—introduced the other afternoon 
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at Daly’s Theatre. It is in the handling rather than in 
the conception of their dainty comedietta that the two 
clever authors give evidence of their natural aptitude for 
stage work. The partially-estranged young wife who 
flirts herself into serious danger at the hands of an intru- 
sive Lothario, and has to resort to stratagem to conceal 
the retreat of her dismissed admirer from the husband 
who has called upon her for the inevitable reconciliation, 
is not exactly a new and original figure either of 
fiction or drama, But the Lady Soupise, who ‘does 
such things’ in the Hobbes-Moore playlet, is none the 
less a delicate and charming creation, not unworthy the 
art even of such an actress as Miss Ellen Terry, whose 
outburst of hysterical relief at the passing of the imminent 
thundercloud was actually charged with more genuine 
intensity of emotion than she has sometimes found 
at her command amid far more tragic surroundings. 
It was the additional good fortune of the authors 
to have the assistance of Mr. Forbes-Robertson and 
Mr. Terriss, as the husband and lover respectively. But 
the ‘proverb,’ apart from its perfect interpretation, was 
quite good enough in itself to earn its cordial greeting. 
Dialogue so bright and happy, and at the same time so 
unforced, is not often met with in a work of this un- 
ambitious order ; and if the three characters are all open 
to the charge of talking at considerable length, they are 
fully entitled to the benefit of the mitigating circumstance 
that they all and always talk well. On _ itsown merits, 
Journeys End in Lovers Meeting, despite its title, is wel- 
come. If it was designed as a mere ballon d'essai—a 
sample, so to speak, of the quality of future goods to be 
retailed by the new firm of dramatists——it has served its 
purpose admirably in creating a keen desire for the 
maintenance and further development of the partner- 
ship. 

To the second pair of collaborators, Mr. John Gray and 
M. André Raffalovitch, no such encouragement can be 
extended. All who have the interests of these two 
gentlemen at heart should unite in imploring them with 
all possible earnestness not to do it again. It was an evil 
hour for them when they sacrificed themselves to the 
insinuating delusion that they shared between them the 
qualifications of a competent playwright. Had they been 
sufficiently well advised to refrain from building on a 
baseless fallacy, they would have saved themselves a good 
deal of labour and mortification, and—better still-—would 
have spared us the painful and hopeless task of attempting 
to make head or tail of 7'he Blackmailers—as feeble, in- 
coherent, and pretentiously silly a play as even the trial 
matinée has hitherto produced. Such a deplorable hotch- 
pot of disjointed incidents, situations that lead nowhere, 
characters that vanish incontinently from the scene with 
their stories half-told, pinchbeck cynicism, weak melo- 
drama, weaker farce and general ineptitude has not often 
vexed the long-suffering spirit of the afternoon playgoer. 
Why was it written? What diditall mean? The sudden 
disappearance of the blackmailed Camilla Bond-Hinton 
and her tardily-enlightened husband was mystery enough : 
the inconsequent futility of the Act that followed was a 
greater mystery still. But the greatest mystery of all was 
the complaisance of those concerned in permitting them- 
selves to be associated with an utterly hopeless production. 
A letter from the authors, which has since. appeared in 
the papers, seeks to cast the responsibility for this carnival 
of incoherence upon the management. Possibly the play 
in its unrehearsed state may have been a trifle less chaotic ; 
but it is too much to ask us to believe that it ever possessed 
any artistic value. Whatever be the exact merits of the 
dispute, the management that produced The Blackmailers 
is in no event entitled to sympathy, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ARMENIANS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 14th June, 1894. 


S1R,—To the letter called ‘ Armenia, dated June 2nd in your 
valuable paper, allow me to make some observations. Nobody 
of knowledge (who is not influenced from outside) can deny the 
sufferings of Christian subjects under Mohammedan rule, there- 
fore does it seem a pity to encourage statements which, like 
false gold, deceive eyes and mind in giving a mistaken impres- 
sion. Are the sufferings of the Armenians not great enough 
without adding to them? ‘There is something in misfortune, 
which, in a true man, calls forth that feeling of respect which is 
a sparkle of the divine nature sleeping in him. That is one 
reason why | expect from every true British heart his disappro- 
bation on attacks against the unhappy Armenians, who are 
that Christian nation under Mohammedan rule. And who, 
when they speak for themselves in Turkey (and here even!), 
are called ‘ seditious ! ’ 

And now to come to facts, and to the facts only brought 
forth in the letter mentioned. (1) Your correspondent himself 
refers to the ‘anonymity’ which Armenians have to keep 
when expressing their opinions. Does this not show that the 
yoke under which they groan is a heavy yoke? What would 
you British men do without your liberty to think, to plead, 
and to reform that which has to be reformed? Would you be 
as patient even as the bulk of the Armenians are’ (2) That 
some Armenians of high standing in Turkey (trembling 
before the Turkish authorities... like you British men 
never trembled in your life since your fathers did so for you !) 
say ‘yes’ and ‘amen’ to all what their Turkish lords say and 
do, is one more proof tothe point. They know too well, by 
incidents not far removed yet, what would be the consequence 
of their doing differently from that which brought to them high 
favour from the Turkish authorities ; therefore do they rather 
choose to bear the resentment of their nation than the danger 
of displeasing the Turks, who in Turkey represent both power 
and number. (3) Your correspondent goes on to say that 
‘there is no such country as Armenia.’ In one sense this is 
true. How? Because the Turks, remembering the times of 
the splendour of Armenia when it was strong, as a Christian 
country only can be strong, hate the very name of it. It has 
been blotted out of their map, and every Armenian permitting 
himself to pronounce that word, ‘Armenia,’ and name 
by its real name the cradle of his nation, knows that 
he does it at his risk and peril. Thus is your corres- 
pondent of June 2nd about right in saying that ‘Armenia 
is a term never used amongst natives of Asia Minor.’ (4) 
He further goes on to compare the number of the population in 
Turkey as Mohammedans and Christians. Nowa Turkish way 
of making the census is to count dy families, and not by in- 
dividuals, allowing so many members for each family, the same 
number of Mohammedans and Christians ; but the fact is that 
families of Christians are generally more numerous than those 
of the Mohammedans, therefore are the statistics of the Turks not 
reliable, and there are in Turkey more Christian subjects than 
many people know of. However, there are still too many for 
Mohammedan ideas, who hate the progress and advancement of 
the Christians just like the Egyptians of old the one of the 
Israelites under them—and, thus, does the Turk’s policy—but 
secret policy—tend to crush them down more and more. And now 
to conclude: though there exist more Armenian-Turkish sub- 
jects than many think, s¢s// these are in minority in Mohamme- 
dan-Turkey ; does this not help to explain what their condition 
zs under the oppressive Turks? Have you in English no pro- 
verb corresponding to this French one picturing to us the 
practice of the wolf devouring the lamb: ‘La raison du plus 
fort est toujours la meilleure ?’—and do you, you British subjects, 
agree that this should be so, that therefore the Armenian 
Christians ought not to be helped, and this before a regretted 
rebellion—a consequence of their wrongs—followed by a general 
massacre of them—will take place? Shall they be left to 
perish ?—I am, etc., 


Lucy THOUMAIAN (ade ROSSIER DE VISME). 
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REVIEWS 
PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS 


Primitive Civilisations, or Outlines of the History of Owner 
ship in Archaic Communities. By E. J. Simcox. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


As ‘property’ appeared to Tennyson’s Northern Farmer the 
summum Sonum of all human existence, so in a very consider- 
able degree does property enter into Mr. Simcox’s conception 
as the most fundamental factor in the history of human civilisa- 
tion. In other words, as this writer himself puts it, the history 
of ‘primitive civilisations’ is simply the history of ‘ ownership 
in archaic communities.’ In point of fact, the chief value of 
these two most instructive volumes lies in the vast amount of 
facts and statistics here collected and systematically arranged, 
touching the various kinds of property tenable in ancient 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Etruria, Greece, and Italy. 
They deal, moreover, with every kind of property held in re- 
mote antiquity, with all the conditions of its tenure, with its 
acquisition, its sources, its influences, and with the laws and 
regulations controlling it. In subordinate connection with 
property, which is the dominant subject of his work, Mr. Sim- 
cox supplies a very considerable amount of valuable information 
touching the ethnology, language, arts, sciences, manners, and 
customs of the most civilised nations of antiquity. Some of 
this will be new to almost all readers, and almost all of it is of 
real interest, and drawn from the highest and most recent 
authorities in England and on the Continent. Many pages will 
be found to possess all the charm of romance for the reader, 
especially those that present details of social customs and of 
domestic life in the earliest ages of the world’s civilisation, 
Much, however, as we admire, and deservedly admire, this 
great work, eminently instructive as it is, we must demur to 
what we consider to be the comparatively inadequate concep- 
tion given in the author's preface of religious belief as a factor 
in the primitive civilisations here discussed. The theory upon 
which the work is based is thus stated in the preface: ‘A 
complete history of ownership would furnish a complete history 
of civilisation or of the human race, for the character of reli- 
gious belief, the state of art and science, and the course of 
political and religious development are all reflected in pro- 
prietary institutions.’ This is quite true, but not by any means 
the whole of the truth ; for ‘ the character of religious belief’ is 
reflected not only in ‘the proprietary institutions’ of remote 
antiquity, but very fully and forcibly in the manners, customs, 
language, art, science, and in the whole ‘ course of political and 
social development’ of the very peoples discussed by Mr, 
Simcox. If, indeed, we are to estimate the force religion exer- 
cised on the ancient civilisations described in these pages, we 
shall be constrained to consider it by far the most dominant 
of all civilising forces, as shown by the facts and statistics 
presented by Mr. Simcox. Abundant evidence is furnished 
that in early Egypt, Babylonia, China, and in other civilised 
countries of remote antiquity, the learning, art, science, edu- 
cation—in fact, all that promoted civilisation was in the hands 
of the priestly class, as in medieval Europe. On this topic 
we must prefer to appeal from Mr. Simcox the theorist to 
Mr. Simcox the informant. 

Again, in dealing with the primitive religion of ancient Egypt 
our author is inclined to regard it as ‘a kind of nature worship’ 
and ‘a worship of spirits.’ This, however, is not the view of 
other writers, and especially of the late accomplished Egypto- 
logist, M. E. De Rougé, whose researches led him to accept 
‘pure monotheism’ as the primitive religion of this ‘the most 
pious and the wisest of ancient nations "—a view which finds 
some support in the statement of M. Renan that ‘ Monotheism 
was Egyptian in its origin,’ adding however, that it is ‘the 
Semitic Monotheism which has subdued the world.’ Here we 
may note a singular religious custom of ancient Egypt, which 
has been imitated in other countries under a Christian cult. 
It appears that children and families were occasionally assigned 
as slaves to the temple service and to the cultivation of the 
temple lands and that Christianity when planted in Egypt took 
over this custom with the temples themselves as places of 
worship. If we are to credit Dugdale a like custom was in 
vogue in the English Church in the Middle Ages, when families 
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were actually made over to the Church as slaves or serfs in 
perpetuity by their feudal lord. Upon the long mooted ques- 
tion of the ethnological origin of the Egyptians, our author 
enters very fully, but without arriving at any positive clecision. 
Now if we regard the problem from a physical standpoint 
we are incliacd to adopt the opinion of the late Professor 
Owen who, on examining the specimen sent him, stated that 
‘ with English costume and complexion, this Egyptian of the 
Ancient Empire would pass for a well-to-do sensible British 
citizen and ratepayer,’ thus assigning the Egyptian a European 
origin. The same view commended itself also to M. Renouf 
who holds that the Egyptian type as seen in early portrait 
statues and paintings approaches the European the further we 
go back on our researches. However this may be, one cannot 
read without surprise and increasing interest the many points 
of similarity in institutions, character and customs, here 
proved to exist between the ancient Babylonians, Egyptian 
and Chinese. These beyond all doubt seem to indicate a 
possible community of origin. Another interesting feature 
of the work is its implicit correction of some popular errors, 
as for example the statement that Judaism and Christianity 
were the first religions in the world that gave woman 
a worthy place in society and elevated the tone of family 
life. These pages abundantly testify to the honour in 
which woman was held in ancient Egypt, to the sanctity 
of marriage, and to the purity and happiness of family 
life. It appears, too, that ‘Egypt was the first of all the 
nations in the world to put on record the existence and the 
appreciation of the existence of love in marriage. lI rom the 
great officer and landowner of the ancient monarchy, whose 
tomb records his reverence for his lost wife, whom he describes 
as “sweet as a palm tree in her love to Ti,” onward through 
successive centuries and dynasties, there is no mistaking the 
accent of strong and delicate feeling which meets in one 
monumental record after another.’ One of the most remarkable 
features of Chinese civilisation, which is treated at very con- 
siderable length, is the minute and efficient care that has been 
taken for centuries for the preservation of the life and limbs of 
artisans. It is said that ‘the Imperial dynasty itself would be 
imperilled if any human operation resulted in such a mortality 
as arises frequently in Europe and America from mining and 
railway accidents.’ It may be as well to note that few ancient 
authorities are more frequently quoted throughout these volumes 
than Diodorus Siculus. This is to be regretted, as Diodorus 
is the most unhistorical of historians and the most unauthorita- 
tive of authorities, mingling as he does fact and fiction in one 
inexplicable jumble, and mutilating his authorities in many 
cases. His evidence when unsupported from other sources is 
worthless, and even when supported is needless. 


A HAPPY HUNTING-GROUND 


Five Months Sport in Somali-land. By Lord WoLvERtTON, 
London : Chapman. 


A cool hand and steady nerves, with an equable temper and 
a long long purse, will carry far in the conduct of adventurous 
enterprise in any wild country, and are certainly nowhere 
more necessary than in the untrodden corners, now few and 
far between, of the great African continent. 

Given these qualities, and one other essential—to wit, a 
placid but unshakable distrust of all native assurances—the 
explorer may reckon on levelling without great difficulty even 
such formidable barriers as have, till quite recently, blocked 
access to the territory of the inhospitable Somals. This 
indeed, the fortunate experience of the late Mr. F. L. James, 
who, with his party, first successfully penetrated Dar-Ajam 
(the Unknown Land, as the Arabs call Somali-land) as far as 
the great Webbe Shebeyli or Leopard River, in the winter of 
1884-1885, has been abundantly confirmed by that of Lord 
Wolverton and Colonel Arthur Paget in 1892-1893. The 
comparative ease with which these two parties followed their 
prescribed route, ana the friendliness of their reception, once 
their peaceful intentions were made clear, by the majority of 
the tribes among whom they sojourned, are the more note- 
worthy, inasmuch as the record of European expeditions 
among the Somals has, with few exceptions, been uniformly 
disastrous. 
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Burton indeed crossed a northern corner of Somali-land on 
his famous journey to Harar, but the expedition by which he 
hoped to bisect the country from N.W. to S.E., broke down 
utterly at Berbera, the starting-point, where his camp was 
attacked and looted, one of his companions—Lieutenant 
Stroyan—was killed and Speke, the other, was captured, to 
escape (by running the gauntlet) with life indeed, but covered 
with wounds. Then in 1883 an Italian named Sacconi, long 
a resident at Harar, was murdered in the course of a trading 
trip to the Ogadayn country: a Greek named Panayotti 
suffered the same fate, as also did a Frenchmin who was; 
killed near the lakes west of Harar. Nor must the cause 
of these murders be sought in the loneliness of the victim-, for 
while a German explorer, Herr Haggenmacher, made a success- 
ful search for the Webbe Shebeyli, and returned to the coast 
unscathed, the important and well equipped expedition of 
Count Porro, who in January 1885 (while the James party 
were still in the Ogadayn) left Zeila with seven Europeans 
and a large cafala or caravan, was wholly destroyed near 
Gialdessa in the following April. The failure of these many 
expeditions and the success of a few teach a lesson. The 
road to Somali sympathies and thus to safety and profit does 
not lie through the reckless appeal to arms or through those 
diplomatic evasions which the untutored do not easily dis- 
tinguish from falsehood. 

‘ Never try to deceive a “ nigger,”’ said Sir Richard Burton 
‘Tell him where you want to go and what you mean to do 
and stick to it;’ and the experience of both Mr. James and 
Lord Wolverton has proved the great traveller right, for by 
following his adsice ‘they were enabled to lull the angry 
suspicions of the farouche Somali, to sojourn in comfort within 
his gates and enjoy glorious sport, in his preserves ; aye even 
in his ‘home policies.’ 

And what a marvellous happy hunting-ground it is. Let a 
man imagine a country rather larger than Spain, fairly well 
watered, and for the most part well planted, and thinly popu- 
lated by races to whom the rifle is unknown, and who there- 
fore make no war against the fiercer fauna, while custom has 
sealed from them as food nearly all furred and feathered game. 
Let him picture plains teeming with such big game as the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the lion, and the 
panther ; overrun by a dozen varieties of the antelope, from 
the Oryx and the Koodoo, noble beasts as big as a mule, down 
to the Dik-dik, a tiny sand gazelle, smaller than a hare: a 
land, where, moreover, may be found the Zebra (Lord Wol- 
verton, by the way, discovered a new variety hitherto unknown 
in England), the wild boar, the wart-hog, and numerous varieties 
of ground game, and where the birds include, with the ostrich 
marabout and other storks, pelicans, flamingo, bustards great 
and small, guinea-fowl, and partridges. Let him add to this 
profusion of land game, rivers filled with fish and swarming 
with crocodiles, and throw in infinite possibilities of adven- 
ture with tribes whose territory must be crossed, and he will 
begin to have a conception of the resources of the Paradise of 
the sportsman--Dar-Ajam. To judge from this pleasantly 
and modestly written record of their ‘five months sport in 
Somali-land,’ Lord Wolverton and Colonel Paget neglected none 
of the splendid opportunities offered them. They bagged between 
them no less than sixteen lions during the expedition, in addi- 
tion to a number of panthers; while other big game appears to 
have been so numerous that no record could be given of it. 
Fortune, too, granted them chances rarely vouchsafed to sports- 
men. On one occasion they witnessed the sudden raid ona 
flock of sheep by two lions and three lionesses, who dashed 
into the middle, killing right and left, and left the ground 
literally strewn with carcases—among them, alas! that of the 
youthful shepherdess. The two Englishmen at once set 
themselves to avenge this massacre, and all five marauders, 
it is is satisfactory to note, were laid low before the next 
morning. This is good shooting. Five lions in twenty-four 
hours should be an excellent bag, even in the Ogadayn. But 
there, from first to last, success appears to have waited on 
these two fine sportsmen. Few if any difficulties seem to have 
beset their path. Their big ca/a/a gave them little trouble. 
Of their sixty-six camels, the sick and sorry were in no undue 
proportion. Their army of attendants, many of whom were 
armed with rifles, neither rebelled nor even grumbled more 
than is necessary to the well-being of African retainers 
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‘and when they did rebel were easily led back to good sense 
and good conduct by a trifling display of firmness and deter- 
mination on the part of their leaders. As for the leaders 
themselves, they appear to have viewed each fresh adventure 
with an imperturbable equanimity, which went far to pull 
them through it, albeit sometimes they found themselves in 
tight places. On one or two occasions, certainly, the question 
of the hostility or friendliness of a tribe hung for a while very 
neatly balanced, but always was the scale turned in the right 
direction. Once, indeed, the safety of the party from a thou- 
sand poised spears depended on the demonstration of the 
deadly powers of a 12-bore paradox, which, being unfortunately 
loaded with No. 5 shot, well-nigh decided the day against them, 
but even here luck was for the adventurers. The quarry fired 
at, a goose, had sailed out of sight, though liberally ‘ plastered,’ 
and the natives, who looked threatening, had seemed all pre- 
pared to charge, when suddenly a boy, grey with surprise and 
fear, rushed forward with the perverse bird, that by giving up 
the ghost behind a tree, had well-nigh caused a disaster. ‘I 
never,’ says Lord Wolverton, ‘had imagined the question of 
different sized shot to be of such vital importance as we found 
it that day.’ 

The book, without any pretence to style, is interesting by its 
matter. It is well illustrated from admirable photographs 
taken by Colonel Paget, and contains, moreover, a careful map 
of the various routes taken by the party (who travelled to 
the Shebeyli on lines almost parallel, though a full hundred 
miles to the east, with that followed by the Brothers James), 
contributed by Mr. Vine, who accompanied the expedition 
as cartographer. The reader will close this slim volume 
with a feeling of regret that Lord Wolverton should not have 
ecorded his five months’ pleasant wanderings in a work of at 
least twice the size. 


ODYSSEUS 


Things I Have Seen and People I Have Known. Wy GEORGE 
AuGusTUs SALA. London: Cassell. 


To read Mr. Sala’s volumes is to wander through the world 
of thirty, forty and fifty years ago in the company of a genial 
epicurean who has seen men and cities, has drunk the cup of 
pleasure to the full, has met a prodigious number of celebrated 
persons in many countries. In the very first chapters sundry 
stories of Thackeray, references to the pain which he suffered, 
to the kind advice he gave to Mr. Sala when he was young 
and a hundred kindly touches, help us to understand the man 
as he was. By a singularly pathetic coincidence, too, Mr. 
Yates is mentioned in the present tense as the man, in spite 
of an unfortunate misunderstanding, best qualified to write 
the great novelist’s biography. Of Dickens many pleasant 
incidents are recorded and the slight portrait is no less faithful 
than friendly for the insularity of the man, his absolute failure 
to appreciate the beauties of Art and other defects are not 
omitted. Does the reader wish for a passing glimpse of 
Bazaine, General Grant, Quasimodo, Horace Greeley, Lord 
Brougham, Mark Lemon, Douglas Jerrold, Cobbett, Abraham 
Lincoln? He may meet them all inside these pages. Here 
is gossip of forgotten operas, and here are memories of singers 
whose voices have not been heard for many a year. Here one 
may revisit Crockford’s, and revel in the fast life of the past 
generation without the headache in the morning, and with no 
uncomfortable result whatsoever, unless a twinge of the gout 
and the spirit of self-righteousness combine to whisper 
‘Heredity. Or, if we will, we may ‘eat the turtle of twenty- 
five Lord Mayors’ in the company of a man who is many 
things, but yet is nothing if he is not an accomplished 
epicure. Taken as a whole this is a delightful book 
intended, according to its author, to be tasted rather than read 
as a whole. Fortunately both methods of enjoyment are 
possible and there will be hundreds who, after reading the two 
volumes through (not conscientiously, for no effort of dutiful 
will is required), will keep them hard by the favourite armchair 
in the smoking-room that they may pass in the company of 
genial Mr. Sala, that lonely half-hour before bed-time when 
the one thing needful is a friend who will talk to them gently at 
their will and divert their thoughts from the serious affairs of 
life. 
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These words are written in the full consciousness that, ever 
since Matthew Arnold and the Young Lions had their famous 
encounter, the words ‘descriptive writer’ have been used as a 
term of abuse by journalistic amateurs and disappointed dons 
who infer from the consistent rejection of their addresses the 
infamous taste of editors. Let such men read Mr. Sala’s 
volumes. Let them note how early training in art taught him to 
draw his word- pictures with such strokes of the pen as to repro- 
duce this scene or that with a vivid exactitude which few of 
them can hope to emulate. Then will they forgive something 
of flamboyance in his journalistic style, exhibited, outside these 
volumes, in such phrases as ‘ the cortége swept by like a cloud 
of diamond dust,’ and sesguipedalia verba not a few ; then will 
they recognise that this is a man who, without claiming pro- 
found learning, is the possessor of an Old Curiosity Shop of 
literary wares in which every corner is stored with quaint things 
having every one its history. Let the reviewer, infected by Mr. 
Sala, fall headlong into grateful reminiscence. Many years ago 
Mr. Sala, making one of his unrivalled after-dinner speeches at 
Oxford, regretted that the recruits drawn by journalism from 
Oxford were not so numerous as they might be. One of his 
hearers was willing enough to be recruited but could 
find no sergeant with the streaming ribbons. That hearer 
was bold enough to write to Mr. Sala asking how a 
footing might best be obtained. A fortnight later, from Moscow, 
came an elaborate letter, written in the most delicate hand- 
writing, containing advice as wise and as shrewd as that which 
Thackeray had given Mr. Sala many years before. The advice 
was followed to the letter and the result came in due course 
Most likely Mr. Sala has forgotten all about the matter ; but there 
is a man who has not forgotten and will not forget, and Sala’s 
gratitude to Thackeray is a pretty excuse for a true story of the 
gratitude of a nameless journalist to Sala. 


FICTION 


Mrs. Steel’s latest story, Zhe Potter's Thumd (London: 
Heinemann), is a romance of East and West in which the 
glamour, intrigue, and superstition of India are cunningly 
interwoven and artfully contrasted with the bright and change- 
able aspects of modern European society. The plot is 
ingeniously slight : it is but the deftly woven web upon which 
a vivid, many-coloured design is embroidered. The book is 
essentially a study of manners, and the interest is distributed 
evenly amonga group. Yet the romantic element is so strong, 
and the incident so good, that we cannot but regret that the 
author, having gone so far, did not go a step further, and 
instead of writing a comedy of manners upon a background of 
romance, had written a romance upon a background of comedy. 
At present the interest is too diffused ; and whether it were 
romance or comedy, the story would be stronger for concentrat- 
ing attention upon the doings, say, of Rose Tweedie and Lewis 
Gordon. ‘Love stories, as Mr. Andrew Lang once observed, 
‘are best done by women’; and Mrs. Steel’s treatment of Rose 
Tweedie’s love affair with Lewis Gordon is a brilliant instance 
in point. So sane and delightful an episode is rare in fiction 
nowadays. On the other hand, women are commonly at a 
loss in the delineation of masculine character ; there are tracts 
in that favouche continent by them yet unexplored ; but in the 
case of Lewis Gordon, Mrs. Steel has scored an exceptional 
success. The rest of the men in the book are somewhat 
shadowy creatures beside the living figures of the 
women. Rose Tweedie and the ill-fated Azizan, Mrs. 
Boynton and Chandni the courtesan—between these so diverse 
types of East and West, the bridgeless disparity, yet radical 
kinship, is subtly felt and admirably depicted. And throughout 
the book there is just sufficient terse descriptive writing to 
create a thoroughly characteristic atmosphere. The diction is 
very simple, direct, and forcible: but in her strenuous 
endeavour to avoid the sin of fine writing, the author occa- 
sionally pains us by lapsing into journalese. When we find 
Mrs. Steel allowing herself to characterise a suicide as a ‘rash 
act, we cannot but remonstrate, because, in spite of the fact 
that her book is published in the semblance of a three-volume 
novel, it has certain claims to rank as literature. And for the 
same reason we are moved to suggest the bestowal of a stricter 
attention upon such matters as form and rhythm. It is seldom 
that Mrs. Steel fails to hit upon the right word: but it 
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sometimes happens that she puts it in the wrong place. 
Taken as a whole, Zhe Potter's Thumd is a clever and 
original piece of fiction: and Mrs. Steel has shown that she is 
able, not only to invent an excellent short story, but also to 
conceive and execute a novel in which the interest is sustained 
throughout. 

An adventurous younz man, with an ineradicable taste for 
salt water ; a pirate captain, universally beloved and feared ; 
the South Sea Islands, with their trade, their women, their 
scenery; love, war, drink; a lovely Norfolk Islander, ‘ whose 
wondrous eyes flash with an almost unearthly light, and whose 
mobile lineaments change with every varying mood,’ and who 
subsequently becomes a ‘bride of brides.’ Surely these be 
materials which the humblest of literary craftsmen should be 
able to cook up into an appetising dish. Yet Mr. Ralph 
Boldrewood, in A Modern Buccaneer (London : Macmillan), 
has done no more with them than produce a bran-pie—a bran- 
pie, in whose dusty depths one gropes to find, not pretty toys 
or dainty trifles, but stale facts in an indigestible form, and 
fiction of a sort that no maa of taste can swallow. Mr. Boldre- 
wood gives us nothing new: his facts we knew all about before ; 
his fiction we hope we shall never see again. And yet the man 
must have genius ; for no less than that must be needful to take 
the romance, the glamour, the beauty out of all fair things with 
the earnest patient effort, the consummate success, which are 
his. Had we never read Stevenson, Loti, or Richard Whiteing, 
we might feel tenderer towards Mr. Boldrewood ; but knowing 
how his theme can be handled, we feel distinctly savage. 

The Upper Berth, by F. Marion Crawford (London: 
Unwin), should damage the reputation both of Mr. Crawford 
and of the Autonym Library. With a reading public, 
faithful as it always is to those who have once won its favour, 
Mr. Crawford’s reputation can no doubt take care of itself, but 
the Autonym Library must contain better work than this if it 
is to be fit to stand beside the same publishers Pseudonym 
Library. The little volume contains two stories—‘ The Upper 
Berth’ and ‘ By the Waters of Paradise,’ both ornamented with 
a dash of the supernatural. Mr. Crawford has shown as well 
as anybody how the supernatural can be effectively used in a 
story of the present day. In ‘The Upper Berth’ he shows how 
to use it ineffectively. If no loophole is left for the imagination 
to seek a solution such a story is merely the story of a lie, and 
can only be saved by being made frankly humorous. ‘ The 
Upper Berth’ is merely dull. ‘By the Waters of Paradise’ 
would do very well for a beginner’s first story in a magazine. 

Probably A Bankrupt Heart (London : White), by Fiorence 
Marryat, is a novel with a purpose. There is undoubtedly all 
the latest jargon about the equality of the sexes in those love 
affairs without which no novel written by a feminine hand is 
complete ; and we believe that when a book appears to the 
Philistine to be both immoral and dull, it is in reality full of a 
high and holy purpose. We are told early in the book that 
society is a ‘mass of corruption and deceit,’ and the society 
depicted in A Bankrupt Heart could not be better described. 
Lord Ilfracombe is the hero of the book. As the book is by a 
lady and written at the present time, perhaps it is hardly neces- 
sary to state that he is a weak fool, easily led by any woman, 
and that he is quite undeserving of the smallest interest or 
respect. The heroine, Nell Llewellyn, is the daughter of a 
small Welsh farmer. For three years she lives with Lord 
Ilfracombe as his ‘housekeeper,’ having been persuaded by him 
to come to his house from one where she was living as a respect- 
able servant. Of course her beauty is beyond compare, and 
her manners and general refinement far superior to those of any 
of the persons intended for ladies in the book. At the end of 
three years Lord Ilfracombe, who is staying in Malta, becomes 
engaged to be married. He writes to tell his solicitor to break 
the news to Miss Llewellyn and make a handsome settlement 
on her. He puts the matter in a nutshell to the respectable 
family solicitor. ‘The Countess,’ says the Earl, ‘is a noble, 
generous girl and quite up to snuff, but she is high-spirited, and 
if there were any chance of her meeting the other or hearing 
much about her, I wouldn’t answer for the consequences.’ 
However, the noble-minded Nell does her best to avoid any 
possible consequences by jumping into the river. Unfortunately 
she is saved from drowning and subsequently from a terrible ill- 
ness, as it only gives her the trouble of taking poison some months 
later, after which we are led to believe that ‘Nell Llewellyn’s 
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crown will sparkle with jewels as heaven is studded with its stars.’ 
However, before she reaches that blissful state she has led her 
parents, to whom she returned when the attempted suicide by 
drowning was a failure, a life of worry. She often wept for 
hours thinking of her lost happiness when she should have 
been milking the cows or making the butter. She has also had 
two impassioned interviews with Lord Ilfracombe in which she 
bas assured him she loves him as much as ever, and has made 
the acquaintance of the Countess, who ‘ was up to snuff’ to such 
good purpose that the Countess has said to her, ‘Shrink from 
you, my dear girl? and when you have just rendered me the 
greatest service possible? What a brute you must think me. 
Why should 1? Neither you nor I is to blame, and you have 
been so sorely injured. We are both Ilfracombe’s wives, I 
suppose, in God’s sight, though I happen to bear his name. It 
is funny, isn’t it, that a Christian country should make such a 
wide difference between a few words pronounced by the 
law, and God’s great law of Nature? But Nell, I am 
sorry for you, indeed I am, and always have been.’ 
After which having satisfied herself that Nell still loves her 
husband ‘very dearly’ she consoles her. ‘Nell, Nell,’ she 
whispered, ‘Poor dear Nell! Don’t cry. Ilfracombe remem- 
bers, and loves you still. It is a cruel fate that makes our two 
lots so different. Oh, poor Nell! don’t sob like that or you 
will break my heart.’ And the Countess put her arms round 
her neck and kissed the tears from her cheeks. Having con- 
clusively proved that the Countess fully deserved the encomiums 
pronounced earlier on her by her fond and proud husband we 
will refer the reader to the book itself if he feels any curiosity 
as to what the ‘great service’ was which caused such warm 
affection to flow front Lord Ilfracombe’s wife, who loved him 
very dearly too, to his former housekeeper. 


BRAND 


Brand. A Dramatic Poem by HENRIK IBSEN. Translated 
into English verse in the original metre by F. EDMUND 
GARRETY. London: Unwin. 


Mr. Edmund Garrett has certainly deserved well of that 
considerable portion of the public who are glad to have an 
opportunity of judging for themselves as to the merits of a 
literary reputation which has been vigorously attacked and 
still more vigorously defended. Being an accomplished maker 
of verses, he has translated what is generally understood to be 
one of the best literary achievements of his original author 
in the best possible form, that is in the form in which it is 
most easy to read. Norse is still a language which an English- 
man may without shame declare himself unable to read, and 
it may therefore be assumed that Mr. Garrett’s translation is 
a sufficiently close rendering of the actual meaning of the 
original. This being assumed it cannot be denied that his 
tripping little metres carry the reader easily on thiough this 
‘dramatic poem’ in a very pleasing manner. ‘ The iambic 
and trochaic varieties of the four-beat line’ (we quote from 
the introduction) almost give one the idea that the author has 
something to say, while the ‘irregular rhyme scheme’ some- 
times cheats the reader into a half-belief that he does not say 
it in almost the dullest possible manner. There is one real 
character in the work, who is Brand; with him are many 
anonymous officials such as a sheriff, a dean, a schoolmaster, 
and so forth ; also Agnes who is his wife, and one Gerd who is a 
professional mad girl. Brand isa Norwegian parson in whom a 
strong will is joined with the not uncommonly allied forces of 
religious fervour and fantastic cruelty. (Generally speaking his 
view is that everybody is to sacrifice everything, and his 
duty is to make them do it; the sacrifice is for no particular 
purpose, but merely for its own sake, and it is always to be 
made strictly according to his directions. While, however, 
he would impose these duties on others he is_ sufficiently 
true to nature to submit to them himself. He gives up 
certain indefinite ambitions to become the priest of his native 
village ; he refuses to administer the last religious rites to his 
dying mother because she will not repent, as muchas he thinks 
she ought to, of being avaricious ; he kills his child by keeping 
him at home when he is ill, and he kills his wife by using the 
death of her baby to hurt her feelings as much as possible. 
All these acts cause him the most sincere grief, but he never 
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has more than a momentary hesitation about doing any one of 
them. 

This kind of character is not altogether unknown ; but 
in real life the fanatic has generally some motive which, if pro- 
perly applied, might lead to some good result. In the case of 
Brand fanaticism finds no vent apart from mere cruelty, except 
in general abuse of the sheriff, who seems to be a commonplace 
man doing his duty very well, and eventually the rebuilding of 
the church. The completion of the church, in fact, brings 
about the final catastrophe, for when it is done, and is about to 
be consecrated, Brand comes to the conclusion that after all it 
will not do, throws the keys into the river, and starts off up a 
mountain on a general crusade, followed by a great part of his 
parishioners. They are fortunately brought back by means of 
a timely lie told by the sheriff, and Brand, meeting the pro- 
fessional mad girl, is with her killed by an avalanche. We 
recapitulate the leading points of this pleasing story without 
apology, because though other translations have been before 
the public for some time, it is possible taat they have not been 
widely read, as they had not the advantage of being expressed 
in Mr. Garrett’s elegant verses. It cannot be denied that this 
delineation of parochial fanaticism is carried out with a good 
deal of power. Readers who were among the select band who 
had the privilege of seeing the recent theatrical performance 
of the fourth Act will probably, thanks in part to Miss Robins’s 
efforts, look on the killing of his wife by Brand as the most 
characteristic part of the whole, and it certainly serves as an 
cxvnple of the methods employed by the author to excite the 
emotions of the reader or spectator. They are, in fact, the 
same as though a man publicly but deliberately and with some 
signs of disgust at his task were to vivisect his dog or to beat 
his child. Agnes chooses the occasion of Christmas to indulge 
in a few sentimental observances in memory of her child who 
has recently died a victim of one of Brand’s sacrifices. One 
by one Brand suppresses them all, compelling Agnes to 
give’ the few of the child’s clothes which she has kept 
to the most repulsive form of beggar; and all the time he 
persuades her that she makes the sacrifice of her own will. 
It wants a certain literary power to make a description even 
of cruelty disgusting; but if the reader can command his 
attention to a sufficient degree to read through the greater 
part of the fourth Act with care, he will not be able to deny 
that the Norse author possesses that power to a considerable 
extent. Fortunately, other scenes, where a similar method is 
employed, are more grotesque. he reader has a natural 
antipathy to Brand’s mother, and though Brand’s behaviour 
to her is as bad as possible, the author cannot produce an 
impression that the son’s absence from the mother’s death-bed 
did much harm. Almost all Brand’s soliloquies (and there 
are a good many of them) suffer from being merely dull and 
jejune ; as, for example, two in the first Act, one in general abuse 
of other people, about 


‘Two fancies while I yet was young 
My sides with inward laughter wrung : 
. . . . . . 
An owl which dreads the dark like slaughter, 
A fish in terror of the water, 


and another in praise of violence generally. Mr. Garnett’s 
verse fortunately makes them possible to read. An exception, 
however, must be taken in favour of some sixteen really spirited 
lines in the third Act : 

Humane! that word's relaxing whine 

Is now the whole world's countersign ! 

Was God humane to Jesus Christ ? 

Salvation had been cheaper priced 

Had your God ruled ; 
and so forth. 

Judging from their compatriot’s account we should imagine 
the Norse peasants to be stupid, ignorant, penurious, and 
superstitious ; we rather prefer to take the reverse view ex- 
pressed by Mr. Garrett in his introduction, where he states 
that he has ‘spent some of the happiest hours of his life ’— 
presumably his summer holidays—‘ among them.’ They seem, 
however, to live in an odd way. Brand’s mother lived under 
‘the jutting glaciers shade, which might be thought to have 
had something to do with his not wishing to visit her, but 
that in Brand’s own house, when 
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down descends the avalanche, 
It leaves the parsonage secure, 
As if beneath a waterfall. 


However, it is no wonder that the baby died. It may also be 
remarked that the avalanche which killed Brand fell becau e 
the mad girl Gerd shot it, taking it to be a hawk which she 
was always shooting at ; but it is comforting to know that Mr. 
Garrett thinks it was merely a mad hawk, and not a symbol. 
Many of Mr. Garrett’s versifications are quite pretty, and some 
are spirited ; no doubt they make Ibsen readable, even if they 
do not make him worth reading. In conclusion, we cannot 
refrain from congratulating the publishers on the binding, 
printing, and paper of the 250 special copies. They are all of 
the best, and, as we have said before, at the top of the 
fashion. 


SKEAT’S CHAUCER 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. ‘Woethius and 
Troilus.’ By the Rev. W. W. SKEAT. London: Clarendon 
Press. 


It is almost superfluous to say that the second volume of 
Mr. Skeat’s edition of Chaucer keeps up the high standard of 
scholarship displayed in the first. After Mr. Skeat’s labour it 
may be allowed that all that scholarship can do has been done 
in the way of collation of manuscripts, correction of errors, and 
tracing of sources. The text of Chaucer may now be regarded 
as complete as scholarship can make it. But let no one imagine 
that Chaucer has yet been edited as a national poet should be 
edited, so as to be read and understanded of all educated 
people. So long as Chaucer is printed in such a way that 
‘voice’ appears as ‘ voys’ and ‘hedges’ as ‘ hegges,’ and so 
forth, Chaucer will be talked about but not read. If Shake- 
speare and Milton still appeared in the spelling of the seven- 
teenth century Bright’s oratory would not have been inspired 
by Paradise Lost, and Shakespeare would not have been a 
household study. There is nothing sacred in any particular 
spelling of any particular word. Every scribe in ancient days 
spelt his words as he liked, on the ‘fonetik’ basis, as near 
to the sound as he could get; and the same scribe makes 
no bones about spelling the same word in half a dozen 
different ways in half a dozen different places. We have only 
to look into the Chaucer MSS. printed in parallel columns by 
a learned German to see how entirely arbitrary the spelling 
of the day was. Mr. Skeat’s own edition shows it. The word 
‘warble’ is printed by him ‘ werbul,’ but one ancient authority 
spells it ‘ warble’ as we do, another ‘ werble,’ another ‘ warbul,’ 
and yet another ‘warbele.’ The modern ‘warble’ is therefore 
only an instance of the survival, not necessarily of the fittest, 
though generally the fittest has survived, but at all events of 
one fixed version out of a number of more or less arbitrary 
ones. When Chaucer, therefore, comes to be edited for the 
reading public, and not for mere antiquarians and scholars, 
in this, as probably in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, 
the editor who prints the text in the modern spelling will be as 
near Chaucer himself as the fortuitous combination of letters 
in Mr. Skeat’s text. That may now be taken as the authori- 
tative one for antiquarians : which being happily settled and 
got out of the way we trust that, if not Mr. Skeat, at least 
some one will give us the literary text. 

The present volume contains Chaucer’s translation of Boethius 
‘De consolatione Philosophiz’ which was one of the latest 
products of classical learning and one of the greatest studies of 
the Middle Ages. ‘The book itself is more admirable for the 
circumstances under which it was written than for its intrinsic 
merits. Composed when its author was in prison at Paris ona 
charge of treason, expecting, and eventually meeting a cruel 
death at the hands of the Gothic king, Theodoric, it is more 
remarkable for being written at all than for the somewhat com- 
mon-place collection of commonplaces of which it is composed. 
Its main interest for the modern reader is that Chaucer trans- 
lated it because of the remark of the poet of the ‘ Romance of 
the Rose,’ 

Dont grands biens aux gens lais ferait 

(Jui bien la leur translaterait, 
and because, both through the same ‘ Romance of the Rose’ and 
through the original, it greatly influenced Chaucer himself. 
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For instance, there is a dissertation on ‘Free Will and Neces- 
sity’ in Boethius which is rather translated than adapted in a 
hundred lines of the ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ which fills the 
second half of the volume before us. To the classical scholar 
perhaps the greatest interest of it lies in the mistakes made by 
Chaucer in his translation, which are just those of the ordinary 
sixth-form boy. Thus ‘the stress of debt, ‘ris alieni (which 
Mr. Skeat oddly prints as alienze) necessitudine’ is translated 
‘for need of foreign money.’ ‘Cruel day’ for ‘sera dies’ looks 
rather as if his text had read ‘ seva’ for ‘sera’ than a mistake 
on Chaucer’s part. 

The ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ is also largely a translation from 
Boccaccio: the amount due to Boccaccio and Chaucer re- 
spectively being summed up by Mr. Skeat in his business-like 
way : 

Total of lines in Troilus 823g 
Adapted from the Filostrat 
(2730 lines condensed into) 2583 


Balance due to Chaucer = 5656 


But besides this are copious passages from Petrarch, Boethius, 
Boccaccio’s Teseide, and one stanza from Dante. Moreover, 
a great deal of the story is due to a certain Guido delle 
Colonne’s Latin Aizstory of Troy ; who in his turn had ‘stolen’ 
says Mr. Skeat (convey, the wise it call) Benoit de Sainte- 
More’s Le Roman de Troie published in 1175-85. These 
southern origins account for a good deal of the exaggeration 
that marks the character of Troilus’s love-making. He weeps, 
and even in the arms of his lady—who, by the way, is a widow, 
which makes her amours somewhat less exciting—faints and 
swoons like the impulsive Arab lovers of the Arabian Nights. 
This accounts too for the terribly long speeches in which 
the characters, even in the crisis of their passion, discourse of 
all things in heaven and earth, and which have prevented and 
will always prevent, ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ in spite of certain 
purple passages, from taking rank as a great poem. 


RECENT VERSE 


Ban and Arritre Ban: a Rally of Fugitive Rhymes. By 
ANDREW LANG. London: Longmans. 

The Land of Heart's Desire. By W. B. YEATS. 
Unwin. 

Sonnets of the Wingless Hours. 
London : Stock. 

A Lover's Diary: Songs in Sequence. 
London : Methuen. 


London : 
By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON., 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


it is a genuine pleasure to open a volume of Mr. Lang’s poetry. 
One knows what to expect, and one’s expectations are seldom 
disappointed. There is always the same half-cynical playful- 
ness, crossed here and there by a streak of sentiment, or 
brightened by a flash of genuine patriotisin. The latter qualities 
are both apparent in the first set of verses now before us, 
entitled ‘A Scot to Jeanne d’Arc’ (charmingly illustrated by 
Mr. H. J. Ford’s clever frontispiece), which opens with the 
following apostrophe : 


Dark Lily without blame 

Not upon us the shame, 
Whose sires were tothe Auld Alliance true, 

They, by the Maiden’s side, 

Victorious fought and died, 
One stood by thee that fiery torment through 

Till the White Dove from thy pure lips had passed, 
And thou wert with thine own St. Catherine at the last. 


‘The Restoration of Romance’ is a neatly-turned compliment 
to a literary quartet, whom our readers will have no difficulty 
in identifying under the initials of H.R.H., R.L.S., A.C.D. and 
S.W. ‘Howthey held the Bass for King James 1691-1693,’ 
versified (as the note tells us) from the account in Memoirs o; 
the Rev. John Blackader, by Andrew Crighton, recalls the 
delightful description of that sea-girt stronghold in Catriona, 
and is excellently adapted for recitation. Mr. Lang’s humorous 
efforts have certain affinities with those of C.S.C. and Mr. W.S. 
Gilbe-t. Such are the lines on the ‘Freshman’s Term,’ which 
irresistibly suggest (with the necessary Oxford differences) the 
‘Hic vir, Hic est’ of the former, whi e ‘ The Haunted Homes of 
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England’ and ‘ The Disappointment,’ in which the author pokes 
sly fun at the Spookical Society, and still more obviously the 
‘ Ballad of the Philanthropist’, owe not a little to the satirist of 
the Savoy. Perhaps the most characteristic piece in a very 
enjoyable collection is the address ‘To Robert Louis Stevenson,’ 
from which we quote the first three stanzas : 


O Louis! you that like them maist, 
Ye're far frae kelpie, wraith, and ghaist, 
And fairy dames, no unco chaste, 
And haunted cell. 
-\mong a heathen clan ye’re placed 
That kensna hell ! 


Ye hae nae heather, peat, nor birks, 

Nae trout in a’ yer burnies lurks, 

There are nae bonny U.P. Kirks, 
An awfu’ place ! 

Nane kens the Covenant o’ Works 
Frae that o’ Grace! 

But whiles, maybe, to them ye'll read 

Blads o’ the Covenanting Creed, 

And whiles their pagan wames ye'll feed 
On halesome parritch ; 

And syne ye'll gar them learn a screed 
O’ the Shorter Carritch. 


We hail Mr, W. B. Yeats’s little drama Zhe Land of Heart’s 
Destre, en un acte,en vers, tentative and unpretentious as it is, 
as a hopeful sign of the times. The English theatre needs 
nothing so much as works of this kind, which have a literary 
cachet of their own ; and granted that they meet with adequate 
interpretation (an important qualification, we are fain to admit) 
they may do a great deal for that elevation of the stage which 
we all profess to desire. They are possible in France, where 
the playgoing public is keenly alive to artistic excellence of all 
kinds, and we see no reason why the taste for them, which is at 
present wanting, should not be created in this country. Mr. 
Yeats is well known to the readers of the National Observer for 
his graceful poetical studies of Irish life and character ; and in 
this whimsical play he extracts for us the quintessence of all 
those vague and dreamy aspirations of the Celtic nature, whose 
pathos consists in the fact that they are doomed to remain for 
ever unrealised. In Maire Bruin’s cry— 


Come, faeries, take me out of this dull house ! 
let me have all the freedom I have lost— 
Work when I will, and idle when I will!— ° 


have we not the key to all that seems to the more prosaic 
Englishman so hopelessly unpractical in his Irish brothers and 
sisters? We heard of an old dame in an out-of-the-way district 
cf the county Louth not long ago who was firmly convinced that 
‘Gladstone’ was a beautiful, fertile, prosperous A/ace— a ‘ Land 
of Heart’s Desire ’—into which by some inscrutable means she 
and her neighbours were to be transplanted, to live happily 
ever after. And it is this unsatisfied yearning—though not of 
course in so naively ludicrous a form—that Mr. Yeats’s poem 
expresses. It is written in a style of pellucid simplicity, yet it 
abounds in strikingly. imaginative phrases, as witness the 
following dialogue between Shawn and Maire Bruin : 


SHAWN. Would that the world were mine to give it you 
With every quiet hearth and barren waste, 
The maddening freedom of its woods and tides, 


And the bewildering lights upon its hills. 


MAIRkE. Then would I take and break it in my hands 
To see you smile watching it crumble away. 
SHAWN. Then I would mould a world of fire and dew 
With no one bitter, grave, or over-wise, 
And nothing marred or old to do you wrong : 


And crowd the enraptured quiet of the sky 
With candles burning to your lonely face. 


MAIRE. Your looks are all the candles that I need. 


We had not the pleasure of seeing Mr. Yeats’s piece when it 
was presented upon the boards of the Avenue Theatre, but we 
are persuaded that if (as we are informed) it was thought by 
some critics to be unsuccessful, that was only because its 
vaporous charm proved evanescent in the hands of its inter- 
preters. 

No one can read Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton’s Sonnets of the 
Wingless Hours, and especially that section of them called ‘A 
Wheeled Bed, without feeling sincere pity for their author in 
his affliction. The poignancy of human suffering has, it is true, 
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been expressed by Mr. Henley in his hospital poems with a 
more remorseless realism, but the pathos of such lines as these, 
addressed to the couch which was the mute witness of many 
a dreary hour, is hard to beat : 


Hybrid of rack and of Procrustes’ bed, 
‘Thou thing of wood, of leather, and of steel, 
Round which, by day and night, at head and heel, 
Crouch shadowy Tormentors, dumb and dread ; 


Round which the wingless Hours, with feet of lead 
l’or ever crawl, in spite of fierce appeal, 

And the dark ‘errors dance their silent reel ; 
What will they do with thee when I am dead ? 
Lest men should ask, who find thee stowed away 

In some old lumber-room, what wretch was he 
Who used so strange an engine night and day, 
Fain would I have thee shivered utterly ; 

For, please the Fates, no other son of clay 
Will ever need so dire a bed as thee. 


In the second section—‘ Brush and Chisel’—there are several 
notable sonnets. ‘We may mention those addressed ‘To the so- 
called Venus of Milo’ (now generally regarded by archzologists 
as a Nike), and two others ‘On Mantegna’s Drawing of Judith.’ 
‘The Ring of Faustus’ in the third section— Life and Fate’ 
—as well as ‘The Sledge’ and ‘A Spanish Legend’ are also 
excellently conceived and executed. 

Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s sense of rhythm is occasionally defective, 
especially when he uses weak monosyllables, too heavily 
stressed, as for instance— 

Or search, in daring headers, what gems pave 
The river bed ; 
or again, 


Of warm Greek seas, which shadows of ships sweep : 


but on the whole his work is remarkably even in quality, and 
now and then attains a really high level. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker’s book of sonnets is printed in the most 
approved manner of the Devinne Press, and is one of the 
daintiest volumes we have come across of late, with its pretty 
head and tail pieces, and its delicate photogravure from a 
drawing by Mr. Will. H. Low. Of the ‘Lover’s Diary,’ 
which it enshrines, we cannot say more than that it is written 
for the most part in decent English, with a pertinacity of self- 
analysis which only Mr. Howells’s aneemic heroes could equal. 
We cull the following as a fair sample of the whole : 

Couldst thou not read beyond the written word ? 

Not count the heart-throbs on each syllable ? 

Not know that staring silences may fill 

With language that would falter, being heard ? 
For when the soul is waiting in a flame 

Of pity ; when the heart is compassed 

By tenderness ; all usual speech is fled, 

And then that language comes that hath no name, 
Speech, with its formal habit, lady, seems 

Like some white statue, while within the stone, 

As chanced of old, a radiant beacon beams, 
Which but the priestess sees ; and she alone. 

Couldst thou, beside thine altar, then, not see 

Behind the ‘exceeding coldness,’ warmth for thee ? 


We presume that this is the Transatlantic way of making love 
but we must own that it is a little too subtle for our coarser in- 
telligence, and we have grave doubts whether it would be 
accepted as satisfactory by the other sex in these old-fashioned 
islands. Somehow, as the farmer said of his bottle of claret 
‘you don’t seem to get no forrader by it. 


OLD AND NEW 


We do not mean to quarrel with Dwuologues (London: 
Unwin), though we dislike its title, when we say that it 
is slangy, slip-shod, and up to date. It is an elegant little 
volume, ‘written by Fred. M. Simpson, and pictured by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen,’ and it seems likely to serve its 
purpose very well. It will be remembered that one of 
the amusements of Lady Teazle, before she married, was to 
be ‘stuck down to an old spinnet, to play my father to sleep 
after a foxchase.’ Not otherwise, but probably with better 
results, does the modern Lady Teazle organise sometimes 
private theatricals, sometimes tableaux, and sometimes duo- 
Jogues, There are so many houses in which something must 
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be done after dinner if the guests are not to perish of dyspepsia 
or ennui. For these we recommend Mr. Simpson’s Duologues 
as a harmless and unexciting form of amusement. They are 
imaginary conversations, more or less sentimental and dramatic, 
between two characters, and they need for their presentation 
neither stage, nor scenery, nor any particular costume. They 
are written in a style which, being perfectly natural and un- 
affected, is, as we have said, slipshod and fashionable, and fairly 
well bred. This is well enough as far as it goes; but the 
repression within fashionable bounds of all approach to 
sentiment and humour makes the young men and women of 
the day seem loutish and dull as compared with an older gene- 
ration. Surely Mr. Simpson might invest his personages with 
a little more feeling and humanity. And no great harm would 
be done if the audience, or the reader, were more often 
provoked to laughter. Mr. Greiffenhagen’s drawings are 
decidedly good. 

As Robinson Crusoe is to Sandford and Merton so for purposes 
of reading is Hypatia to The Daughter of Leontius or Phases 
of Byzantine Life Social and Religious in the Fifth Century 
before Christ by J. D. Craig Houston, B.D. (London : Oliphant) 
The anthor’s object is to ‘narrate as clearly and concisely as 
possible the events that conspired to elevate the daughter of an 
obscure Greek pedagogue to the Imperial dignity, to rehearse 
the varying fortunes that awaited her in her new and splendid 
position, and to describe in a general way the social and 
religious life of the Grzco-Asiatic community amongst whom 
her lot was cast and before whom, as more or less interested 
spectators, she was destined to play a conspicuous part! This 
task is rendered peculiarly hard by the fact, that uncommonly 
little is really known about Athenais-Eudoxia, either as writer 
woman, or wife of Theodosius II., and it is further complicated 
by the immense difficulty of giving an account, at once 
popular and adequate, of the theological controversies of the 
period. It is less as a biography than as an account of the 
customs of the early Christians, and as an introduction to the 
study of the Nestorian controversy that Zhe Daughter of 
Leontius is likely to prove serviceable. It should be under- 
stood that Mr. Craig Houston has not attempted to write a 
novel, but to construct a historical sketch, embellishing what 
few facts are known by such legitimate embroidery as the con- 
secutive if brief account of her career with which Galea 
Placidia, the twice widowed daughter of the Great Theodosius, 
may be supposed to have gratified ‘ the reasonable curiosity of 
her kinsfolk’ at Constantinople. 

Professor Ewing’s Steam-Engine and Other Heat-E-ngines 
(Cambridge: University Press) is based upon his excellent 
article on the subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica. He has 
made a useful University text-book out of the article, bringing 
everything up to date, and making fuller explanations. His 
chapter on the early history of the steam-engine is very read- 
able. In the second century B.C. we have the curious apparatus 
of Hero of Alexandria : it consists of a spherical vessel, pivoted 
on a central axis, and supplied with steam through one of the 
pivots. The steam escapes by bent pipes, facing tangentially 
in opposite directions, at opposite ends of a diameter perpendi- 
cular to the axis. The globe revolves by reaction from the 
escaping steam, just as a Barker's mill is driven by escaping 
water. Professor Ewing traces the improvements down to 
the time of Watt, when the governor was invented to regulate 
the rate of motion. Trevithick planned the locomotive which 
was successfully carried out in 1829 by George Stephenson on 
the Darlington Road. The first practical steam-boat was built 
by Symington, and tried in the Forth and Clyde Canal in 
1802. But what a development in power and beauty has there 
been since! For students of engineering the chapters which 
relate to applied thermo-dynamics will be found eminently 
serviceable ; only a knowledge of the calculus is required for 
a thorough understanding of the subject. The properties of 
steam are on the whole carefully described ; but the author 
does not seem to have read Mr. John Aitken’s paper on Boil- 
ing Water in the Proceedings of the Society of Arts, where the 
theory of boiling is beautifully accounted for by plane-surfaces, 
ard where explosions are guarded against by the introduction 
of cups into the boilers. Valves, indicators, governors, crank- 
shafts, and boilers, are fully gone into: as well as the form of 
the steam-engine. One of the most instructive chapters is on 
the sources of the loss of heat in the production of steam. The 
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first gas-engine to be brought into practical use was; that of 
Lenoir in 1860. During the early part of the stroke air and 
gas, in proportion suitable for combustion, were drawn into the 
cylinder. At about half-stroke the inlet-valve closed, and the 
mixture was immediately exploded by an electric spark. The 
heated products of combustion then did work in the piston 
during the remainder of the forward stroke, and were expelled 
during the back stroke. The Otto is the most important, and 
oil can be used instead of gas. The two require very little 
attention, and the oil-engine can be used where there is no 
supply of gas. The work is illustrated by two hundred excel- 
lent engravings. 

In The Pictoria! and Practical Guide to London (London : 
Ward) a vast quantity of information is coliected in handy 
form. Exception may be taken to the parcelling out of the 
sights of London into sixteen excursions which necessitates 
occasional use of the fiction that the writer is a guide address- 
ing a personally conducted party. The routes, however, are 
well chosen, and may be useful to the methodical visitor, while 
the sectional maps are very good and, like the information, so 
far as we have been able to test it, brought well up to date. 
The feature which distinguishes the revised and corrected 
edition of the late Mr. Fry’s Guide to London— Londen in 1894 
(London: Allen)—from all other Guides is still, in this its 
fourteenth year of publication, the use of twenty bird’s-eye views 
of the principal streets. This presentment gives an air of 
reality to building, street, or square, which impresses the eye 
at once and helps wonderfully to fix the locality in the 
memory. A good general map of central London is given at 
the beginning of the book. We have also received Zhe Fuir 
Maid cf Perth in the Border Edition of Sir Walter Sco:t’s 
works (London: Nimmo), with introducticn by Andrew Lang, 
which is commendably short, and illustrated with etchings by 
R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., and a capital presentation of the Glee 
Maiden, etched by H. R. Robertson after R. Herdman, R.S.A. ; 
further additions to the excellent ‘Temple Shakespeare’ 
(London : Dent) in Zhe Tempest, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and The Comedy of Errors, of which the two first-named con- 
tain reproductions of the portrait from the First Folio and 
the Chandos Portrait respectively, and the last an etching 
of The Grammar School at Stratford-on-Avon ; Grisly Grise//, 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, in Macmillan’s three-and-sixpenny 
series ; acheap reprint of Clark Russell’s A Sea Queen (London : 
Sampson Low) ; Dr. Janet of Harley Street, by Arabella Kenealy 
(London: Digby), in paper boards ; and a new-edition of Vy 
Ducats and My Daughter, by P. Hay Hunter and Walter 
Whyte (London : Oliphant). 
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